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[Text] Experience of Socialist Planning and Its Implications for Developing 
Countries--A. I. Olshany 


The article examines the experience of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
states in economic planning as an example of an effective accomplishing of 
social and economic tasks of national development in a historically short 
space of time. The article discusses methodological and administrative 
aspects of this experience which are of interest so far as planning in devel- 
oping countries is concerned. It tackles also socio-economic preconditions 
of planning and its organization in developing countries. 


The article highlights the cooperation of states belonging to the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance and developing countries in the field of planning. 
The author demonstrates the significance of this cooperation as regards the 
enhancement of state planning in the developing world and the promotion of 
trade and economic relations between the partners. 


Revolutionary Democracy in Africa and Bourgeois Politology--A. A. Ivanov, 
N. D. Kosukhin 


The article offers a critical analysis of the non-Marxist attitudes to the role 
of the revolutionary democracy in liberated African countries in implementing 
the policy of socialist orientation. The bourgeois politology interprets the 
revolutionary democracy as a variant of a “modernizing elite," which is mold- 
ing the state capitalism as a connecting link on the way to an industrial 
society. Methodologically, the defect of bourgeois politology in assessing 
revolutionary democracy lies primarily in ignoring the fundamental disctinc- 
tion between the capitalist and socialist social relations and ruling out the 
possibility of non-capitalist development in the context of a liberated state. 


The article opposes the distorted interpretations of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine regarding non-capitalist development and the policy of socialist 
orientation pursued by young nation-states under the guidance of revolutionary 
democracy. The article discards as anti-scientific the bourgeois concept of 
the “inapplicability’ of Marxism in general and the theory of socialist 
orientation in particular in the specific African context and the attitude to 


Marxism-Leninism as an imported ideology. 














Criticizing leftwing radical theoreticians who deny the anti-capitalist poten- 
tialities of revolutionary democracy, the article demonstrates that, methodo- 
logically, a onesided, metaphysical analysis underlies this erroneous 
interpretaticn. The leftwing radical theoreticians argue that nationalist 

and petty-bourgeois characteristics of revolutionary democracy are principal 
and structure-building. The evolution of the revolutionary and democratic 
ideology requires a dialectical approach. It was the logic of the revolution- 
ary process in Africa which led to the differentiation of revolutionary 
democracy and the emergence of its leftwing, proletarian, Marxist stand. 


The bourgeois studies share in common a desire to discredit the political 
structures of the states of socialist orientation, state institutions and the 


policy of revolutionary parties. 


The article argues that the hardships experienced by states of socialist 
orientation and sp radically arising negative phenomena, which are exaggerated 
by bourgeois social scientists, are of a temporary nature and are due to post- 
colonial conditions. They cannot blur the fundamental qualitative disctinction 
between the two trends of social development, the capitalist one and the one 
oriented toward socialism. 


Cultural Heritage of the Peoples of the East and Current Ideological 
Struggle--A. D. Litman, Ie. P. Chelishev 


The discussion has demonstrated that many problems’ relating to the cultural 
heritage of the East have not been discussed at large and remain debatable. 
This refers to the terminology of Oriental culture studies and, notably, to 
the notion of “cultural heritage" and categories of "cultural traditions." 


The article pays attention to the importance of the religious factor in the 
formation of the social and cultural image of the developing countries. The 
problem of the correlation of "traditionalism" and "modernism" in the devel- 
opment of cultural heritage is also raised. 


It is noted that at times the study of the impact of Oriental culture on the 
west is ignored. 


The article emphasizes that the role played by the cultural heritage in the 
ideology of Oriental nationalism, the essence and meaning of so-called cul- 


tural nationalism is of great interest. 


It is important to find out what social forces are involved in the ideologi- 
cal struggle over the cultural heritage and what their political positions 

are. The comparative analysis of the functioning of cultural heritage under 
capitalism and socialism is another aspect which has not been dealt with by 


Soviet researchers. 


The authors note that Marxism-Leninism provides for favorable opportunities 

to investigate progressive and conservative trends in the cultural heritage. ; 
The comparative analysis of the ways and forms of the development of the 

cultural heritage in the So. et East and elsewhere in the East is called forth 





to testify to the momentum it sains under socialism. This analysis facili- 
tates the determination of new patterns of development of the world cultural 


process. 
The Political Relations of Israel and the South African Republic--S. M. 
Gasratyan 


The article looks into the causes underlying the close political and military 
cooperation which Israel and South Africa enjoyed in the late 1960's and 
throughout the 1970's. The article emphasizes that “the special relationship” 
established between the two states during this period constituted a signifi- 
cant aspect of the foreign policy of Tel-Aviv and Pretoria. 


This rapprochement took place against the background of serious changes in the 
international arena. This was the time of detente, mounting national libera- 
tion struggle in Asia and Africa. Scared by the upsurge of the national 
liberation movement, the Israeli and South African leaders saw their principal 
task in maintaining the racist regimes and playing down the national libera- 
tion movement in the Middle East and southern Africa. The rapprochement of 
Israel and the South African Republic conformed to the global interests of 
international! imperialism, particularly American imperialisn. 


The enhanced cooperation between the two states is a threat to the cause of 
world peace and security. The author emphasizes that the fight against the 
hazardous alliance has been activated over recent years and jias grown into 
a key problem of international relations. 


Aspects of Social Structures of Early Java (up to A.D. 928)--S. V. Kullanda 


The article examines the structure of the old Javanese society on the basis 


of epigraphical materials. 
r r 


The author holds the view that the rural community,"'wanua," constituted a key 
element of the social structure. It was not only a farmers’ organization, but 
also an association of all competent society members, all of whom, from petty 
offiers to high dignitaries, were,like farmers,called “anak wanua,” i.e. 
"children of wanua"” (cf. the similar role of the rural community in Ancient 
Mesopotamia). It is of note that the nonagricultural strata (craftsmen, 
merchants, etc.), referred to epigraphy as "“mangilala drabya haji," were not 
allowed to be “anak wanua." That is why the article gives prominence to the 
analysis of the rural community, the village administration comprised of 
elders ("rama") and petty officers ("ramanta"), and looks into the functions 


of the community and relations between “wanuas” and state power. 


Some other topics (the position of state officials and high dignitaries, tax 
exemptions, land rights) are also discussed in the article. 


Mahabharata as a Historical Source--Ya. V. Vasilkov 


Having reviewed the two prevailing modern approaches to the historical treat- 
ment of the Mbh in the light of recent archaeological finds (both widely 








represented in the book "Mahabharata: Myth and Reality. Differing Views," 
Delhi, 1976), the author suggests a third approach, focusing his attention 
primarily on the questions of what the epic tradition really is and in what 
specific manner it reflects history. Epic historicity is essentially differ- 
ent from the more precise, concrete historicity of later literature. It is 
(as comparative studies have proved) multilayered, generalized, aggravated by 
exaggeration and idealization. Viewing the Mbh from that angle, we find that 
the embarrassing fact of the “discrepancy” between epic descriptions and 
archaeological data ceases to be in any way essential. Secondly, the epic 
never reveals any single event, but describes (in general form) a typical, 
stable, recurring situation, usually one of prolonged ethnocultural or politi- 
cal conflict. It is the author's view that such a conflict situation is 
definitely represented in the Mbh and may be defined as the long-term struggle 
of the Indo-Aryan, Vedic-orthodox tribes of Madhyadesa (in an alliance with 
some tribes of Western India) against the two opposing forces: the East 
("eastern mlecchas," politically consolidated by the raising Magadhan empire) 
and (more importantly) the Northwest, which is described as the region cul- 
turally alienated from Aryan India, its rulers having been the most active 
force in the anti-Pandava coalition. This generalized picture of history in 
the epic may be corroborated by the following archaeological facts: the dis- 
tribution of painted gray ware in Madhyadesa and Western India; the overlaying 
of the painted gray ware in Madhyadesa in the middle of the mill. B.C. by the 
northern black polished ware (possibly connected with the spread of the eastern 
influence); the evidence of the complex ethnic situation in northwest India and 
some indications (e.g., "post-exposure” fractional burials) of the presence of 
an Iranian population in the region since the very beginning of the mill. B.C. 


Contemporary Industrial Proletariat of Asia and Africa--L. A. Fridman, 
S. V. Voronin 


The article examines the qualitative changes in the formation of the indus- 
trial proletariat of liberated countries during the industrialization of the 
1960's and 1970's. It analyzes the process of labor stabilization at large- 
scale industrial enterprises, the rise of the qualifications and general 
educational standards of workers and the modernization of their pattern of 


life and social activities. 


The article notes the controversial impact of the differentiation within the 
industrial labor force in terms of qualifications, culture and education, the 
"social dilution" of the proletariat and other consequences of its accelerated 
growth upon the formation of the working class. 


The modern sector, however, shows an ever-growing trend of class consolida- 
tion within the industrial proletariat. The main implications of its forma- 
tion are: the emergence of a growing number of regular workers in liberated 
countries; considerable changes in the sociocultural standards of the regular 
workers at large-scale industrial enterprises; the formation (or consolidation) 
of the nucleus of the proletariat, to which interclass ties are more impor- 
tant than contacts with the non-proletarian milieu. 


These changes are so tangible that they demand the revision of some estab- 
lished stereotypes of the Afro-Asian proletariat's perception. 








As a result of the narrowing of the gap between the level of technology and 
nature of labor of industrial enterprises in developed capitalist and devel- 
oping states, some essential characteristics of the regular workers of these 
states become more similar and more or less comparable. 


Countries with Undeveloped Economy and Some Problems of Their Transition to 
Sccialism--A. P. Butenko 


The article is an attempt to present a concept of the transition to socialism 
of countries with an undeveloped economy. These are the states which either 
have not passed through the capitalist stage of development or in which capi- 
talism had not grown into a dominating structure by the time the revolutionary 
changes had taken place. It is of note that the article refers only to those 
states where the toilers have already come, or are coming, to power and are 
guided by a political vanguard which proclaims Marxism-Leninism as its 


ideology. 


As a point of departure the author uses the thesis that the substance and pre- 
requisites of the discussed revolutionary processes are not indentical with 
the ones taking place in the event of a socialist revolution, which transforms 
capitalism into socialism. Whereas the revolutionary transition from capital- 
ism to socialism consists mainly of socioeconomic revolution, the transition 
to socialism of countries with an undeveloped economy consists not only of 
socioeconomic revolution, but of a technological, cultural and ideological 
revolution which is of no less importance than the sociocultural one. The 
cornerstone of this transition to socialism is the development of productive 


forces. 


Referring to the significance of Leninist ideas and the experic:.ce of the 
Soviet New Economic Policy of the 1920's, the author states his point of view 
on the ways of developing the relationship of economics to politics during 
the transition period and the interaction of internal and international fac- 


tors of development. 
Innovations and Cultural Continuity--V. A. Shnirelman 


The article deals with contacts between hunters and gatherers on the one hand, 
and ear)y cultivators and cattle-breeders on the other. Using these contacts 
as illustrations, the article attempts to demonstrate the relation between 
cultural traditions and innovations and set out ways and mechanisms of cultural 
evolution and transformation under primitive conditions. Until recently, 

two absolutely opposite approaches predominated in the study of backward 
hunters and gatherers. Some saw in the latter classical primordial groups 
similar to ancient hunters and zatherers, ignoring the probability of cultural 
change under the influence of contacts with more developed societies. The 
others, on the contrary, presupposed considerable cultural transformation under 
the influence of these contacts and rejected the very idea of using the evi- 
dence of their experience to reconstruct the early history of mankind. 


On the strength of the compiled empirical data the author argues that the 
discussion of the correlation between cultural traditions and innovations is 


i0 











irrelevant unless the particular milieu of hunters and gatherers is taken into 
account. The invariable hunter-cum-gatherer's pattern of life did not intro- 
duce substantial cultural modifications. The culture was but marginally 
affected by the changes brought about by contacts. Even when they were famil- 
far with cultivation and cattle-breeding, hunters and gatherers made no haste 
in breaking away from their own economic system. The nature of their social 
organization hardly changed either. Moreover, in the context of economic and 
social crisis, destroying the foundations of the previous way of life, the 
people displayed an utmost willingness to borrow from an alien culture, and 
the transformation that followed affected the very essence of culture. The 
article suggests that it was this kind of crisis that gave rise to the pro- 
ducing economy in many parts of the globe. 
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SOVIET INFLUENCE ON ECONOMIC PLANNING BY THIRD-WORLD STATES SURVEYED 


Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 3-13 


[Article by A. I. Ol'shanyy: "The Significance of the Experience in Socialist 
Planning for the Developing States" ] 


[Text] The planning of national economic development is one of the most im- 
portant scientific and social achievements of the 20th century and the revolu- 
tionary practice of transforming social life. The Soviet Union was the first 
country in the world to develop the methods and introduce the system for the 
planning of socioeconomic development on the national level. “Centralized 
planning combined with the broad initiative of union and autonomous republics, 
autonomous oblasts and okrugs will guarantee the balanced ana effective de- 
velopment of the Soviet economy," the decree of the CPSU Central Committee 

"On the 60th Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” says.1 
The consistent introduction of the principles of scientific planning and the 
organization of the entire national economy on this basis are one of the main 
reasons why the national wealth of the USSR increased more than 30-fold in 

60 years--and in spite of the losses incurred during the years of the Great 
Patriotic War, which were equivalent to almost one-third of the national 
wealth of that time. Productive assets in the Soviet Union doubled each 10 
years or so, while this kind of increase has taken around 20 years in the 
United States, 19 in Great Britain and 16 in the FRG. 


The experience in the planned management of the national economy, accumulated 
in the USSR and other countries of the socialist community, is an example of 
the effective and rapid resolution of nationwide problems in social and eco- 
nomic development. It has always had considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of young states ever since World War II. This is cogently attested to 
by the fact that the planning of socioeconomic development is being conducted 
to some degree in all of the developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and the state plan is becoming the same kind of symbol of national 
sovereignty as the national anthem or state flag. 


The attainment of the developing countries’ main objectives--the achievement 

of economic independence, the eradication of underdevelopment and the institu- 
tion of socioeconomic reforms--cannot be guaranteed by the effects of sponta- 
neous market controls. Given the overall low level development of productive 
forces in the newly liberated countries and the commercial variety and onesided 








economic development that are characteristic of most of them, the effects of 
spontaneous factors are increasing their dependence on the world capitalist 
economy. Internal factors and the external conditions of these countries give 
rise to an objective need for purposeful influence on processes of socioeco- 
nomic development. The state is the major instrument of this kind of influ- 
ence. The need to concentrate not only political functions in the government 
structure, but also the economic functions of managing economic and social 
development, is reflected in the attempts of the newly liberated states to 
organize the planning of the entire process of social reproduction or some of 
its aspects. 


Even bourgeois scholars now have to acknowledge this need. For example, S. 
Wellisz, a prominent member of the Western school of experts on the economy of 
the developing countries, writes that whereas only supporters of Marxism 
"defended plenning as the most rapid and painless means of growth" in the 
1950's, “today planning is an established practice in all of the developing 
countries.... In spite of doubts about the results of planning, not one 
government has questioned the need for planning. Only the methods and objects 
of planning are questioned."3 


To what degree has planning become part of the “heart and soul” of the de- 
veloping economy? At the request of the UNCTAD Secretariat, Soviet experts 
compiled reports on the status of planning in the developing countries in 

1979 (the very fact that the international organization addressed this 

request to Soviet scholars testifies to the recognition of the USSR's role 

in the development of economic planning). The reports classified the develop- 
ing countries according to their attitude toward planning and the degree of 
state control over the economy. 


The first group unites the newly liberated countries in which planning is 
confined to investment programs in the state sector. These programs usually 
do not extend to other sectors of the economy. There is no effective state 
mechanism of economic control here. 


The second group consists of countries distinguished by a closer connection 
between planning agencies on one side and government establishments and state 
and private organizations on the other. Planning includes analysis of the 
developmental prospects of the non-state sector, the compilation of develop- 
ment programs, generally for 10 or 20 years, and the development of more 
complex economic models. Most of the developing states belong to this group. 


The third group consists of countries with a relatively developed state 
sector. The national economic plans of this group of countries includes 
state investment programs and programs for the development of other sectors 
of the economy; the state promotes their implementation with the aid of 
taxes, credit, prices, subsidies, customs duties, tariffs and other levers 


of economic policy. 


Obviously, the principles of economic planning are implemented most fully in 
the countries with a socialist orientation, which want to build a society on 
the principles of scientific socialism. 
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The specific conditions of the developing countries (their multileveled 
structure, economic underdevelopment, dependence on the capitalist market and 
so forth) lead to an inevitable combination of planning and market forms of 
regulation of national economic proportions. All of this gives planning a 
planning-forecasting nature in the majority of developing countries. 


The state plans announced in many countries have remained unfulfilled. The 
reasons have been analyzed in sufficient detail in literature.” The activity 
of the private capitalist sector, political instability, the effect of wo tld 
market conditions on the economies of the developing countries, the frequently 
unrealistic or excessively ambitious nature of planning goals, the shortage of 
thoroughly substantiated projects and their inadequate support with the neces- 
Sary resources, the lack of adaptation of the public administration machinery 
to the implementation of plans, the unreliability of statistical information 
and the acute shortage of national specialists and planning personnel--this 

is far from a complete list of the reasons for failure in the compilation and 
fulfillment of state plans in the developing countries. 


Due to the strong dependence of developing countries on the world capitalist 
market, the activities of transnational monopolies and a number of other 
reasons, the planning process in many countries with a capitalist orientation 
has fallen under the influence of bourgeois science and methodology. Imperial- 
ism has always tried to keep the newly liberated countries within its own 
sphere cf domination by encouraging the development of capitalist relations 

in every way possible. This is also the reason for tr utroduction of capi- 
talist programming models in these countries. 


Famous Swedish economist G. Myrdal has listed the following defects of 

Western programming models and their negative effects on planning in the 

newly liberated countries: the use of stable coefficients; the possibility 

of including only one strategic variable parameter of development; their lack 
of coordination with the specific socioeconomic conditions of the society, 

and so forth.© As the authors of "Teoriya i metodologiya planirovaniya v 
razvivayushchikhsya stranakh" correctly point out, for example, the use of 
stable coefficients--capital, technical, etc.--means that the model essentially 
extrapolates the previous tendencies in the economic development of forme! 
colonies and dependent countries. 


When planning agencies in the developing states strive to incorporate elements 
of accounting and planning in the economic machinery, they encounter extremely 
complex problems of an organizational and methodological nature. Since most 
of these countries do not have enough experience or an effective planning 
mechanism, they have naturally displayed a growing interest in the organiza- 
tion, principles and methods of planning activity in the USSR and other CEMA 
countries for the purpose of making creative use of this experience to improve 
their own national planning systems. 


Most of the newly liberated countries view state planning as the only pos- 

sible way of concentrating their limited resources and using them efficiently 
to escape the fetters of underdevelopment and economic dependence on foreign 
monopolies and to achieve high and stable rates of economic development. With 
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each year the experience of the USSR and other socialist countries in this 
area becomes more appealing to then. 


Here is what Professor P. Mahalanobis, prominent Indian economist, had to 

say about this: “Economic planning in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
states has made it possible for them to accomplish industrialization much 
more quickly than in Western Europe and North America."8 Pp, Mahalanobis 
provided the theoretical substantiation for the kind of economic evolution in 
India in which the state would assume the decisive role in economic planning 
and the determination of developmental guidelines, particularly the establish- 
ment of major national economic proportions and the reinforcement of economic 
pusitions and, consequently, investment activities; priority in state economic 
policy should be assigned to the development of the production of the means 

of production.” The theoretical premises and models developed by P. 
Mahalanobis served as the basis for the second and thirdfive-year plans in 
India and had a beneficial effect on state planning in this country in sub- 


sequent years. 


We will now list, even if only in the most general terms, the more significant 
aspects of the experience in socialist planning which have had and are having 
an increasing positive effect on planning activity in the developing states. 


The experience in socialist planning and the practice of a number of newly 
liberated countries attest to the need to define the socioeconomic prerequi- 
sites for the establishment of planning as an effective means of influencing 
the process of reproduction. This entails the creation of an economic base 
and social conditions which limit the effects and reduce the influence of 
spontaneous factors in the distribution of labor, material and financial re- 
sources among individual branches and spheres of the economy and a transition 
to planned national economic proportions. The main elements of this economic 
base are state ownership of the principal means of production or effective 
control over them and a complete or partial state monopoly in the credit and 
banking system, in the area of foreign currency transactions and in foreign 


trade. 


In this connection, it must be said that the CEMA countries have played an 
important role in the reinforcement of the state sector in many developing 
states as the basis of their national economic planning. Around 5,000 
industrial enterprises and other facilities have been built or are being 
built primarily in the state sector in 92 Asian, African and Latin American 
countries with the aid of the countries of the socialist community, and 
around 3,300 are already operating. The enterprises built in the state 
sector with the aid of the CEMA countries account for a large part or even 
the majority of products of modern branches of industry in many developing 
countries: 100 percent of oil production and refining in Syria, natural gas 
and nitrogen fertilizer production in Afghanistan and oil production in 
Ethiopia, more than 90 percent of the steel output in Algeria, more than 70-80 
percent of the electrical power produced in Syria and Afghanistan, and so 


forth. 11 
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The value of economic cooperation with CEMA countries in the reinforcement of 
the material base of national economic development on a planned basis can be 
illustrated with the example of India, where around 400 industrial enterprises 
and other facilities have been built and are being built with the aid of CEMA 
countries. Around 80 percent of them are now operating. In 1980 the enter- 
prises built in India only with the aid of the Soviet Union accounted for 
around 40 percent of all the products of ferrous metallurgy, 77 percent of 
oil production and 30 percent of oil refining, around 90 percent of the prod- 
ucts of heavy machine building and 20 percent of the electrical power produced 
in the country. According to Indian business circles, the facilities built 

in cooperation with the USSR are the largest, most important and most profit- 
able in this country's state sector. 


Facilities erected with the technical aid of the Soviet Union accounted for 
over 30 percent of all the capital investments envisaged in PDRY [People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen] state plans for the 1970's. In Syria the cost 
of Soviet equipment delivered during the years of the third five-year plan 
(1971-1975) was equivalent to more than 15 percent of the capital expenditures 
on economic development and 50 percent of the foreign sources of financing 
envisaged in the plan for this period. 


The comprehensive assistance Afghanistan has received from the CEMA countries, 
especially the Soviet Union, has made it possible for this country to adhere 
resolutely to its program of progressive socioeconomic reforms and to build a 
new society on a planned basis. "This assistance has established favorable 
conditions in the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan for its planned develop- 
ment, the eradication of underdevelopment and the elevation of the public 
standard of living,” the head of the Afghan delegation to the 35th CEMA 
Session (1981) stressed. “Plans for socioeconomic development have been 
compiled and approved for the period up to 1983 in accordance with the basic 
directions of the country's socioeconomic development. They reflect the 
growing cooperation between Afghanistan and the socialist countries, headed 
by the Soviet Union. The CEMA countries now account for 81 percent of all 
foreign assistance in the pene | of Afghan development projects, including 
those envisaged in annual plans."! 


The experience accumulated in the countries of the socialist community and a 
number of developing states provides conclusive evidence that national eco- 
nomic planning should consist of three, equally important stages: the 
compilation of the plan, its implementation (or fulfillment) and the super- 
vision of its fulfillment. However, the plan can serve as an instrument of 
economic management in the presence of the appropriate mechanism and system 
of planning agencies whose operations are overseen and coordinated on a 
centralized basis. The most effective system is one in which a central plan- 
ning agency is backed up in its work by planning subdivisions in ministries 
and large state companies, as well as peripheral subdivisions, particularly 
in countries which are divided into relatively large economic-administrative 
regions. > This ultimately means, in the words of V. I. Lenin, the "trans- 
formation of the entire state economic mechanism into a single large machine, 
into an economic organism, which operates in such a way that hundreds of 
millions of people are guided by a single plan"16 and the creation of a system 





of central and local planning agencies. V. I. Lenin was the first to substan- 
tiate the leading role of centralized statewide economic management on a 
planned basis, believing that this would necessitate the thorough considera- 
tion of the peculiarities of individual branches and territories in plans and 
ensure the operational independence of enterprises and local organs under the 
appropriate control. 


The interconnection between plan compilation and implementation and the need 
to give plans a concrete nature, so that plan assignments will be addressed 
to specific executors, mak~3 the use of the system of planning "from the 
executor to the center and from the center to the executor" expedient. At 
the same time, when plans are being compiled, assignments must be coordinated 
with production, sales and consumption, and this reflects the unity of the 
three stages of social reproduction. The plan should not simply reflect 
existing proportions in national production, but should actively influence 
them and form new proportions in line with economic laws and the general 
direction of state economic policy. 


When developing countries attempt to optimize plans, they encounter the 
problem of making decisions that are most effective from the economic stand- 
point. According to experts in socialist countries, one approach to the 
resolution of this problem could consist in the calculation of the coefficient 
of the effectiveness of capital investments (P") according to the following 


formula: 








where P' stands for the profit in branch (or income derived as a result of 

the completion of the project) i (i=l, 2, 3...); K, stands for capital invest- 
ments in the branch or production project i; K, stands for capital investments 
in the non-production sphere j (j=l, 2, 3...)317 


Experience has shown that the process of national economic plan compilation 
and implementation consists of a number of interconnected stages, which 


include the following: 


The preparation of statistical information for the plan and the analysis of 
the initial state ot the economy; 


The compilation of long-range forecasts; 
The determination of basic objectives in the area of socioeconomic development; 
The choice of the initial model of plan indicators and its development; 


The institution of political, economic and organizational measures to ensure 
plan fulfillment. 
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The Soviet system for the compilation and implementation of our state plans, 
which is the virtual embodiment of Lenin's idea about the unity and scientific 
validity of long-range and short-range planning, 19 includes a comprehensive 
program of scientitic and technical progress for 20 years, basic directions of 
economic and social development for 10 years, a five-year plan and an annual 
plan. The five-year plan is the basic form of planning. "The unity of this 
system is achieved througa the coordination of the time intervals encompassed 
by individual plans and the comparable economic content and units of measure- 
ment of indicators in various plans," Academician A. N. Yefimov points out. 


In the developing states, particularly in countries where profound and pro- 
gressive socioeconomic reforms are being carried out, various aspects of the 
achievements of socialist science and practice in the sphere of planning are 
being utilized more and more. They include, above all, a comprehensive 
approach to the substantiation of plans and the use of planning methods 
encompassing compound branches; this principle was used extensively in the 
compilation of the basic directions of economic and social development in the 
USSR during 1981-1985 and the period up to 1990. The methods of macroeconomic 
and economic-mathematical modeling of the national economy with the aid of 

an intersectorial production and distribution balance are being used to some 
degree in a number of countries.21 Some countries are making use of the 
experience in the use of the intersectorial balance as an analytical instru- 
ment and source of economic information, as well ag the method of planning 
projected economic and intersectorial proportions, 2 the idea of creating an 
automated system of plan calculations (ASPR) 2 and so forth. 


On the whole, it is obvious that the socialist experience in planning is 
having an increasing effect on the methodologi.al and organizational aspects 
of planning activity in the newly liberated countries. This applies to the 
time periods for which plans are compiled (the 5-year period is the accepted 
one in the majority of these countries, just as it is in the CEMA countries), 
the priority assigned to the principle of national (or national economic) 
effectiveness in the assessment of projects, the recognition of the leading 
role of the state sector, the coordination of national economic planning with 
the planning of individual elements and stages of the reproduction process 
(summary economy indicators, volume of goods and services, commodity and 
monetary circulation, consumption, accumulation, capital investments, person- 
nel training and employment), and so forth. The concept of the territorial 
production complex and economic region and the methodology of economic 
regionalization, worked out by Soviet economists and geographers, have had 

a considerable effect on the development of regional (or territorial) planning 


in the developing countries. 


Cooperation with the developing countries is an important part of the foreign 
policy of the USSR and other countries of the socialist community. "The CPSU," 
L. I. Brezhnev emphasized at the 26th Party Congress, "will continue to adhere 
consistently to its line of cooperation with the newly liberated countries 

and the consolidation of the union of world socialism and the national 


liberation movement."2> 











A stable and dynamic system of economic relations between the CEMA countries 
and the developing states, including trade, economic and technical aid, co- 
operative ties, credit relations, the training of national specialist person- 
nel and other forms of cooperation, has taken shape in just over two decades. 
The expansion of the scales of cooperation and the mutual interest in strengti> 
ening ties between the socialist and developing states, in giving them the 
nature of mutually beneficial division of labor and in making them increas- 
ingly effective, have given rise to a new form of interrelations--cooperation 
in the area of planning activity. 


Two aspects of this process should be borne in mind. On the one hand, the 
newly liberated countries are acquiring the experience accumulated in the 

CEMA countries in the organization and accomplishment of planning. On the 
sther hand, as the UNCTAD Secretariat report pointed out, “cooperation in 

the sphere of planning can be regarded as a deeper process, aided by the 
mechanism of economic cooperation, of the incorporation of elements of purpose 
ful coordination in the economic development of the socialist and developing 
countries, contributing to the intersupplementary nature of their economies." 


This cooperation, which acquires increasing significance with each year, is 
being developed in the following direction: 


The creation and improvement of national planning systems and their informa- 
tional and methodological base; 


The compilation of plans and programs of economic development; 


The compilation of medium- and long-range bilateral programs of economic, 
trade, scientific and technical cooperation; 


The coordination of the five-year plans for the social and economic develop- 
ment of individual CEMA countries and developing states; 


The training and advanced training of national personnel specializing in 
planning. 


Cooperation began in the mid-1950's, when some developing countries asked the 
USSR for help in the compilation of their national plans. These requests 

came primarily from countries where the governments had gained control over 

the main levers of economic management. The partner countries have accumulated 
considerable positive experience during the years of cooperation. 


Since 1956 experts from the Soviet Union have been aiding Afghanistan in the 
reinforcement of its planning agencies, the preparation of a statistical 
information base for planning and the compilation of medium-range economic 
development plans and forecasts. Soviet specialists subsequently gave the 
same kind of assistance to planning agencies in Angola, Algeria, the PDRY, 


the People’s Republic of the Congo, Mozambique, Ethiopia and other countries.?/ 


The planning assistance the countries of the socialist community have given 
the developing states which are just taking the first steps toward the estab- 
lishment of an independent national economy is particularly significant. This 








is the kind of assistance Soviet experts have rendered in the compilation of 
short- and long-range plans for the development of Angola (jointly with 
specialists from Bulgaria, the GDR and Cuba), the PDRY, Mozambique (with the 
GDR) and Ethiopia (with the GDR and Cuba). It was with the aid of Soviet 
specialists that the first three-year national economic planwas compiled in the 
PDRY (1971/72-1973/74) and the transition was made to the system of five-year 
plans--the first (1974/75-1978/79) and the second (1981-1985) .2 


The CEMA countries are cooperating with the developing states in the prepara- 
tion of long-range as well as medium-range development programs and plans. 

For example, at the request of the government of Iraq, Soviet experts aided 
in the compilation of the “Basic Directions of the Socieoeconomic Development 
of Iraq in 1975-1995" and, on this basis, the plan for the economic development 
of the country in 1976-1980. 


Cooperation in sectorial and territorial planning and forecasting is taking on 
broader dimensions. In conjunction with local organizations, Soviet special- 
ists have compiled general plans for the development of the oil and gas 
industry in Algeria, Libya and Syria, the development of a power engineering 
network in Libya, the use of the water resources of river basins in Mozambique, 
Syria and Ethiopia and the development of agriculture, fishing, and geological 
prospecting in the PDRY. The basic provisions of these plans were taken into 
account when plans for the economic development of these countries were 
compiled. 29 Cuba is aiding Ethiopia and Angola in the organization of ter- 
ritorial planning, the planning of the infrastructure and the training of 


specialists in this area. 


Along with representatives of developing countries, planners from the CEMA 
countries are performing organizational and methodological work in the prepara 
tion of materials needed for the compilation of plans. Their technical, eco- 
nomic and budget assessments will solve problems in financing, capital 
investments, the development of industry, transportation and foreign trade, 
the creation of labor resources, the development of public health and educa- 
tion services and the substantiation of several other sections of the state 
plan. Experts from the CEMA countries are also participating in the improve- 
ment of economic work in ministries and departments. Particular attention is 
being given to the analysis of statistical and bookkeeping reports and the 
establishment of the necessary informational base. Reports are being compiled 
to assess the economic impact of the main construction projects envisaged in 


state plans. 


When planning experts from the socialist countries assist the developing coun- 
tries, they proceed from the belief that the development of any branch 
requires a comprehensive approach. This is precisely the approach they take 
when they analyze the economic requirements of countries, problems in the 
distribution of new production capacities and the supplies of fuel, raw ma- 
terials, electrical energy and means of transportation, determine the con- 
struction sequence of new enterpriscs, and so forth. 


In some cases, specialists from tne CEMA countries have been sent to develop- 
ing countries, at the request of these countries, to serve as consultants in 
their planning agencies and ministries. They have aided in the organization 
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and improvement of the activities of planning agencies, the compilation of 
plans and the training of local specialist personnel. Soviet specialists have 
worked in Algeria, Angola, Afghanistan, Guinea-Bissau, the People's Republic 
of the Congo, Iraq and other countries.31 Planners from the GDR have traveled 
to the Congo, Egypt and Tanzania, have assisted Guinea in the development of 
planning methods, the determination of basic development proportions and the 
creation of a nationa statistical service and have aided atqgtse in the de- 
velopment of a scienti:ic system of planning and statistics. 2 


The training of national personnel specializing in planning is an important 
part of the aid to developing countries. This assistance is rendered during 
joint work on state plans and through the education of the citizens of newly 
liberated states in the countries of the socialist community--in the economic 
departments of universities and in economic institutes. Besides this, indi- 
viduals from the developing countries have been given an opportunity to learn 
the methods and organizational principles of socialist planning in advanced 
training courses organized by USSR Gosplan and the Higher School of Economics 
in Berlin. This school’s institute of the economics of developing countries 
has been teaching classes in industrial planning for representatives from 

the newly liberated countries each year since 1976 under the auspices of 
UNIDO. Scholars in the GDR prepare special anthologies of articles and 
lectures for the classes. One of these anthologies, published in Berlin in 
1981, includes analyses of such pertinent issues as the socioeconomic content 
of planning; the use of methods and models for planning, territorial planning 
and the planning of manpower in the developing countries; the planning of 
proportions and the impact of economic development; the role of banks in 
national economic planning; the planning of economic integration and indus- 
trialization (the experience of the socialist countries); the gocialict means 
of attaining full employment: strategy, policy and problems. 2 


The exchange of experience, including the advanced training of planning 
specialists from the developing countries, is also promoted by special inter- 
national seminars, symposiums and conferences held in the CEMA countries and 
outside these countries. Planners from the developing states have learned 
about the planning achievements of the socialist community countries through 
seminars conducted in line with UNCTAD programs for technical assistance in 
the development of trade with the socialist countries of Eastern Europe 
(1975-1976, 1979-1981). Several special international conferences have been 
held in the USSR, including one entitled "Problems in Planning in the Develop- 
ing Countries" (Moscow, 1979); others were the seminar on planning techniques 
and the supervision of plan fulfillment, held in Dushanbe and Moscow, and the 
Soviet-Indian symposium on "National Planning and Regional Development" in 
Tbilisi and Baku. In 1980 a seminar on “Cooperation and the Development of 
Economic Integration by the CEMA countries" was held in Moscow, and problems 
in the reinforcement of economic ties with the developing countries during 

the implementation of the Comprehensive Program for the Development of 
Socialist Economic Integration were an important topic of discussion here. 
Planning specialists from the CEMA countries are developing productive business 
contacts with ESCATO, the UN Economic Commission for Africa and other inter- 
national organizations investigating problems in the developing countries. 
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Like other forms of economi ntact, c rac in the sphere of planning 
between CEMA countries and newly liber -2 is based in many cases on 
special agreements and operational programs ne of the first documents of 
this kind was the 1973 agreement on cooperation between USSR Gosplan and 
India’s Planning Commission. At the end of ¢ 3970's USSR Gosplan also 
signed agreements on cooperatior in the sphere of planning with planning 
agencies in Algeria, Afghanistan, iraq, rambique, Nicaragua and other 
countries.°* Similar agreements have been concluded by planning agencies in 
the GDR with agencies in Aigeria, Angola, India, Mexico, Mozambique, Syria, 


Tanzania and Ethiopia; by Bulgarian agencies with corresponding organizations 
in Algeria, Angola, Benin and Libva: by Hungarian organizations with Indian 
agencies; by Cuban organizations with agencies in Angola, Mexico and Ethiopia, 


and so forth.2> In a number of cases the CEMA countries and their partners 


among the developing countries have sated a special organizational mechanism 
for cooperation: the permanent Sov ‘Mozambique commission and Hungarian- 


Indian group on planning are examples of this. 


Cooperation in planning activity between CEM”. countries and newly liberated 
States promotes the development of multifaceted trade, economic, scientific 
and technical contacts based on medium- and long-range agreadents, cooperation 
programs and the partial coordination of the partners’ national economic 
plans. 

in tne 1970's the relations between the rwo groups of countries displayed a 
tendency toward the conclusion of long-rang: intergovernmental agreements 
encompassing a broad range of various forms of cooperation, including trade, 
economic, scientific and technical aid, and so fortu. These agreements are 
concluded for periods of 5-15 vears or mcre--that is, for one or several plan 


periods. The CEMA countries have sigr > Kind of Long-range intergover- 

mental agreement on cooperation with 59 developing states in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. For the developing states this system of iong-range agreements 
is particularly important because it has regulating effect on the structural 


economic changes that are taking place these countries, promotes the de- 
velopment of planning principles in the economy and creates opportunities for 
the optimal use of internal and external sources of development. At the same 
time, these agreements allow partners t intly plan and coordinate all basic 
trade, economic, scientific and technical ties by envisaging the allocation 

of the necessary material and financial resources for the development of the 
appropriate production areas. Economic cooperation by Hungary, the GDR, 
Romania, the USSR and Czechoslovakia with India is developing successfully on 
the basis of bilateral trade and economic agreements covering the period up to 


1985. In this connection, it is significant that the communique on the results 
of the fourth session (1981) of the intereovernmental GDR-India commission 
stresses that cooperation in medium- and long-range planning provides for the 


fullest possible realization of possibilities existing in these countries for 


. 


the further expansion of reciprocal trade, economic, scientific and technical 


contacts. 


Cooperation has been developing success! vy for long time in many areas, 
including planning, between the USSR ana India [In order to put these rela- 
j two des signed a long-range 


tions on a long-term and stable basis, th vo sides 











program for economic, trade, scientific and technical cooperation in 1979, 
designed for the next 10-15 years. 3/ The program specifies the basic areas 

of future cooperation by the two countries in various branches of the economy, 
including metallurgy, machine building, mining, the petroleum industry and 
agriculture, giving special attention to the further expansion of cooperation 
in the construction of industrial enterprises and other facilities in India, 
including compensatory projects, and the modernization of enterprises built 
previously with the aid of the USSR. It mentions new fields of Soviet-Indian 
cooperation, such as light industry, the food industry, the chemical industry, 
the pulp and paper industry and others. It also envisages the development of 
forms of cooperation that are new in Soviet-Indian relations--production co- 
operation and specialization and the joint construction of facilities in third 
countries. "It is extremely important that this program," the report of the 
UNCTAD Secretariat says, "lists the specific facilities that should be built 
in coming years in line with plans for Indian economic development. There is 
no question that the implementation of this program will lead to the substan- 
tial growth of mutual commodity exchange and, in particular, will promote the 
export of finished products from India to the USSR and to third countries.” 
Cooperation between planning agencies in the USSR and India rests on a stable 
and solid foundation and is being developed in accordance with an agreement 
concluded in the beginning of the 1970's. It was precisely the development 
of cooperation in the sphere of planning tha: promoted the compilation of 

this long-range program. 


Long-range programs for trade and economic cooperation up to 1990, signed by 
Bulgaria, the GDR and the USSR with Mozambique, by the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
with Syria and others, are also being carried out successfully. 


Medium-range agreements and long-range programs of cooperation between CEMA 
countries and newly liberated countries essentially represent the partial 
coordination of the partners’ national economic plans. Of course, this refers 
to the coordination of cooperative undertakings, and not the indicators of 
national economic plans, which are the partners’ own sovereign affair. 


In a joint statement at the llth special session (1980) of the General Assen- 
bly, the CEMA countries reaffirmed their willingness to continue concentrating 
on broader cooperation with the newly liberated states in the sphere of 
planning during the Third Decade of Development, particulary in such forms as 
assistance in working out the methodology for the compilation of national 
plans and programs of socioeconomic development, which could promote progres- 
sive socioeconomic reforms in these countries. § 


When the USSR aids in the development of planning in the newly liberated coun- 
tries, it "does not force anyone to accept any kind of standards or ‘models’ 

of government which ignore the distinctive features of the country in question.’ 
It, the decree of the CPSU Central Committee "On the 60th Anniversary of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics" says, "is having an increasing effect on 
the course of history by the very fact of its existence, the actual practice of 
the new type of social, interethnic relations and the force of its example in 
the resolutjgn of the most complex problems, with which capitalism is incapable 


of coping."” 
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At the same time, cooperation in the sphere of planning between socialist and 
developing states is becoming one of the most important instruments for the 
expansion of trade and economic relations between partners and the enhancement 
of their effectiveness and is providing promising opportunities for the suc- 
cessful advancement of Asian and African countries along the road of socio- 
economic progress. 
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WESTERN ANALYSES OF AFRICAN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT CRITICIZED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 13-23 


[Article by A. A. Ivanov and N. D. Kosukhin: "Revolutionary Democracy in 
Africa and Bourgeois Political Science"] 


[Text] The accountability report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th 
Party Congress stresses that the exacerbation of international tension has 
been accompanied by "the noticeable exacerbation of the ideological struggle." 
One of its symptoms is imperialism's attempt to influence the choice of 
courses of development in the newly liberated countries, particularly on the 
African continent, where, just as in other parts of the developing world, the 
socialist orientation is winning more and sere supporters and the number of 
states choosing the strategy of socialist deveiopment is rising. "The young 
states, particularly those which have chosen a socialist orientation,” the 
decree of the CPSU Central Committee "On the 60th Anniversary of the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics” says, “have a vital interest in the Soviet 
experience in national state construction and the transition that several of 
the peoples of the USSR have made to socialism without going through the 
capitalist state of development ."2 Bourgeois ideologists have ascertained 
with alarm that socialism is having an increasing influence on historical de- 
velopments in Africa. 


Imperialism's social-class reaction to the new realities in the newly liberated 
countries and its desire to maintain the exploitative order there are con- 
cretely reflected in the organization of sweeping campaigns in these countries 
to intimidate people with the “communist threat," to undermine the union of 
world socialism and the national liberation movement and to discredit the 
states with a socialist orientation and the Marxist-Leninist and revolutionary 
parties in the liberated countries. The social needs of imperialist circles 
have given rise to a growing flood of works which misrepresent the Marxist- 
Leninist teachings on the national and colonial question and misinterpret the 
communist line with regard to the national liberation movements, the interna- 
tional nature of Soviet foreign policy and the selfless assistance the 

Soviet Union has given to people fighting for independence and social 


progress. 


Waging a struggle against the spread of socialist ideas, bourgeois political 
scientists have made increasingly fierce attacks on the Marxist-Leninist theory 
of the non-capitalist development of young states and on ruling revolutionary 
democratic forces. 
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Since the beginning of the 1960's studies of the political sociology of the 
newly liberated countries, sociopolitical currents and sociological- 
philosophical thought have appeared in the United States, England, France, 
Italy, Canada and the FRG. The Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie and Hebert 
foundations have provided the financial support for research in the fields of 
comparative political science, sociology and social anthropology and have 
established a material base for the organization of special conferences and 
the publication of works on nationalism, the revolutionary democratic ideology 
and the theory and practice of socialist orientation. Imperialist circles 
have submitted a social request for appropriate evaluations of the current 
situation and the planning of all possible effective ways of keeping the 
newly liberated countries in the world capitalist system in the capacity of a 


dependent periphery. 2? 


The term “revolutionary democracy" is not used in studies by bourgeois authors, 
and this is quite understandable. The object of research is the broader and 
less distinct field of the "elite," "ruling elite," "bureaucratic elite” or 
“bureaucracy."4 During their investigation of "elite" and ruling social 
strata, representatives of “developmental sociology," just as other currents 
of non-Marxist social thought, give some attention to the revolutionary demo- 
cratic movement, interpreting its origins, ideological and political evolution, 
social parameters and aims in line with their own class interests. 


The variety of schools in the study of socialist currents in bourgeois social 
thought has given rise to a broad range of political appraisals of revolution- 
ary democrats--from "nationalists" and "national socialists" to "radicals" and 
“Afro-Marxists.")2 The political emphasis in the study of revolutionary demo- 
crats changes from time to time. Leading Western analysts concentrate on the 
contradiction between the objective tendency toward socialist orientation in 
the domestic and foreign policy of some African states and the non-proletarian 
nature of their leadership, which is strongly influenced by elements of 
private ownership and the effects of capitalist world economic ties. Experi- 
ence has shown that this contradiction is resolved during the course of 

fierce class struggle and that all types of reversals and deviations are 
possible here. Former American Secretary of State C. Vance stressed that 

U.S. policy in Africa should avoid the use of "labels," particularly outdated 
terms and categories, "because they are confusing in the African context." 
West German Social Democrat W. Holtz expressed the official point of view 
when he said: "National liberation organizations are not monolithic Marxist- 
Leninist organizations controlled by Moscow. There are various views and 
currents within these organizations; fighters for national liberation are 
primarily nationalists who want to be independent of everyone. The far- 
fetched condemnation of some countries as ‘pro-Soviet'...can only harm the 
West's interests in the future."7 


Bourgeois sociologists regard social development in Africa as the result of 
an accidental combination of social, economic, political and cultural factors. 
They tried to counter Lenin's teachings about the non-capitalist development 
of newly liberated countries with subjectivist and voluntarist theories, 

based mainly on the ideas of E. Durkheim, H. Spencer, M. Weber and T. Parsons. 
Furthermore, the major purpose of social modeling, according to American 
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researcher F. Hill, should be the search for "democratic alternatives to 
socialist reforms."8 Bourgeois sociologists are conducting this search prima- 
rily within the framework of the concept of "modernization."? When bourgeois 
sociologists use the term "modernization" they are referring to the process 

of transition from the traditional society to the modern, "industrial" society, 
from social confusion and disorganization to social order and stability, 
patterned on the laws of present-day capitalism. All societies in the world, 
including the newly liberated countries, are supposedly subject to this 
process. Prominent American political scientist K. Deutsch, Harvard University 
professor, believes that “sooner or later each society and each culture in 
today's world will be stimulated to change under the influence of moderniza- 
tion."19 Technical equipment and technology, viewed outside the social 

context and the actual social relations in which they are developing, acquire 
a self-contained nature in this theory and become the main motive for the 
transition to the "industrial" society. 


The supporters of the concept of "modernization" generally approach the 
dynamics of social development as an evolutionary process. They interpret 
development as a linear process of differentiation, in which all social 
systems pass through similar or coinciding stages, differing only in the 
complexity of social functions and the role of structural elements. The 
model of development, which they build on an eclectic basis, essentially 
argues that the backward society can, under the guidance of the “modernizing 
elite" and without any revolutionary changes in old ties and structures. pass 
through the successive stages previously undergone by the “industrial” coun- 
tries. "The process of modernization in Africa has been and is the main 
factor transforming narrow communities and interests into the broader com- 
munities necessary for the creation of a national state," writes C. Leege, 
English expert on African affairs. "The impetus for national integration 
comes from the modernizing elites, which arose in each African country as 

the dominant political force during the ¢olonial period. "11 The outside 
influence of Western "industrial" models on the "modernizing elite," and 
through this elite on the "traditional" society, should establish the kind 

of social contacts which will change the norms of public thinking and the 
social priorities of the newly independent countries and will stimulate 
innovations and cultural pluralism. Basing their conclusions on the postulate 
of sociophilosophical idealism that the cultural subsystem plays the deciding 
role in social life, bourgeois sociologists try to determine the forms and 
methods of the adaptation of cultural institutions and sociopsychological 
norms in the liberated African countries to the requirements of neocolonial 
policy. In this approach, revolutionary. democrats are regarded as one pos- 
sible type of "modernizing elite," engendering statist capitalism as an 
intermediate link on the way to the “industrial” society. 


Therefore, the defects of the methodological approaches of bourgeois soci- 
ologists to the assessment of African revolutionary democracy consist prima- 
rily in their tendency to ignore the global confrontation between the two 
social systems and the fundamental difference between capitalist and socialist 
social relations. In this way, they lose sight of the main issue in the 
establishment of the political and socioeconomic base of socialist orienta- 
tion, which differs radically from the capitalist course of social development. 
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Anticommunism and anti-Sovietism lie at the basis of many of the theoretical 
constructs of Western experts on African affairs. This is reflected above 

all in their obvious attempt (even at the cost of ignoring the facts) to either 
disregard or discredit the Marxist-Leninist concept of the socialist orienta- 
tion of young states under the leadership of revolutionary democrats. 


Misrepresenting the teachings of K. Marx, bourgeois scholars assert that he 
took no fundamental stand with regard to the national liberation movement of 
the colonial peoples and the prospects for its development. V. I. Lenin's 
views on the revolutionary process in the Eastern countries, in their opinion, 
represented a “combination of realistic predictions and illusions," since they 
were based on an oversimplified judgment about the absolute hegemony of com 
munist forces in the national liberation revolution, as a result of which 
communist governments were supposed to be formed.12 Since this did not 

occur, Soviet scholars supposedly put forth the theory of socialist orienta- 
tion, which allows for the possibility of a non-communist political leadership 
in the liberated countries on the condition of absolute reliance on real 
socialism. According to American expert on Soviet affairs W. Hayter, this 
compromise was made necessary, on the one hand, by the CPSU's recognition of 
only "Marxist scientific socialism" and, on the other, by the USSR's reluctance 
to complicate its relations with the developing countries. 


Many authors have tried to place a historical-methodological base under this 
false initial premise. For example, Australian historian I. Cummins tries to 
demonstrate the internal contradictions in the views of the founders of scien- 
tific socialism on the national and colonial issue and the problems of the 
non-capitalist course of development. In Cummins’ opinion, on the level of 
theory the founders of scientific communism were striving to explain the 
world, but on the level of sociopolitical practice their only aim was to 
change it. This dualism supposedly affected the approach of K. Marx, F. 
Engels and V. I. Lenin to problems in the transition of underdeveloped coun- 
tries to socialism and put their theories "out of joint." "Tsarist Russia's 
position as a pillar of European reaction," I. Cummins writes, “forced Marx 
and Engels to form an alliance with the revolutionary opponents of tsarism, 
causing them to deviate from their main theoretical premises." Arrogant 
and contemptuous feelings about the non-proletarian laboring masses, national 
liberation movements and revolutionary democrats in the colonialand dependent 
countries are ascribed to K. Marx, F. Engeis and V. I. Lenin. Then they 
arrive at this conclusion: "Just as Marx and Engels formed a tactical al- 
liance with national movements which were non-proletarian in composition and 
non-Marxist in outlook in an attempt to find ways of accelerating the prole- 
tarian revolution, the Bolsheviks had to form similar alliances to maintain 
their authority and build socialist societies on a non-capitalist base." 

The implication is that Marxist sociological theory departed from orthodox 
positions due to political needs of a nationalist character. 


This is precisely the approach English sociologist A. Smith took in his book 
"Nationalism in the Twentieth Century." He interprets Lenin's theory of non- 
capitalist development and its implementation as "a major modification of 
Marxism." The concept of the socialist orientation of liberated countries 
under the guidance of revolutionary democrats is portrayed as "Marxist 
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nationalism" or “communistic nationalism"--something that has supposedly lost 
the elements of classic Marxism because “the communist nationalists put the 
peasantry or a coalition of workers, soldiers and peasants in place of the 
hegemony of the working class in the class struggle. The place of the bour- 
geoisie as the main class enemy was taken by imperialists and neocolonizers 
outside the nation. The class struggle became a national liberation war and 
the class was equated with the entire population, opposing another class of 
people--that is, foreign oppressors."16 


Statements like this are just as far removed from the truth as their authors 
from scientific objectivity. It is a well-known fact that the very idea of 
the non-capitalist development of underdeveloped countries in the direction 
of socialism was first substantiated by the founders of Marxism-Leninisn. 

K. Marx stressed, in particular, that under the conditions of the interaction 
of countries and peoples on various levels of social development, the more 
progressive socioeconomic structure influences the less developed societies 
and predetermines their historical future. By joining the main stream of 
world development, “backward” countries can pass through certain phases more 
quickly and completely bypass others. In a discussion of the prospects for 
the social development of Russia, for example, K. Marx and F. Engels noted 
that if a revolution should take place in Russia and if it should serve as a 
signal for the proletarian revolution in the West in such a way that they 
would supplement one another, “communal ownership of the land could serve as 
the point of departure for comaunist development ."17 Later F. Engels extended 
this conclusion to all countries in the pre-capitalist stage of development . 1 


In the new historical era, when the transition to socialism became the main 
tendency in social development and the cause of millions of laborers, V. I. 
Lenin repeatedly underscored the real possibility and inevitability of non- 
capitalist development for the peoples of the liberated countries. His 

report at the second Comintern Congress and other works of the post-October 
period served Marxists as a methodological and theoretical basis for the 
detailed analysis of the specific forms and stages of the multileveled process 
of transition to socialism without passing through the capitalist stage. 


The vulgarizers of Marxism are trying to imply that Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
is so simplistic that it divides society exclusively into the bourgeoisie 

and the proletariat and regards any social structure as an antagonistic socie- 
ty to which the abstract pattern of class struggle can be ascribed. Bourgeois 
authors point out the diversity of African social life, the absence of a 
single type of economy and the tribal, religious and clan ties superimposed 

on social-class relations and underscore the stability of traditional ways of 
life, concluding from this that Marxist-Leninist theory, which they falsely 
interpret as a purely European theory, is “inapplicable” under African condi- 
tions. For example, University of Michigan Professor A. Mazrui suggests in 
one of his latest books that the dominance of Western culture in Africa, 
including "radical Marxist currents," precludes all signs of genuine creativi- 


ty and self-expression, 29 


Marxist-Leninist methodology has nothing in common with the bourgeois-liberal 
and social-reformist concepts of the unique “African culture” and its "autono- 
my." In today's world, where two socioeconomic systems are confronting one 
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another, the liberated countries cannot be regarded as any kind of confined 
local communities. Under the conditions of the interaction of various socie- 
ties, progressive ideas evolve and become an integral part of the national 


consciousness. 


The process of sociopolitical development in the African countries is governed 
by the general laws discovered by scientific communism. As was pointed out at 
the first conference of communist and workers parties of tropical and southern 
Africa, “the same objective laws of social development which operate through- 
out the world are apparent on our continent--in a form corresponding to the 
national features and historical peculiarities of the countries of this conti- 
nent and its islands." 


Many bourgeois sociologists try to completely deny the accuracy of the Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of African reality and its revolutionary transformation with 
a view to local socioeconomic and political structures. Researcher P. Jenck 
from the London Institute of Conflict Analysis believes that "Marxism-Leninism 
has as much historical and sociological value for the African countries as 
tribalism does for Great Britain."*2 Without citing any arguments to prove 
his unscientific view, he writes that Marxist-Leninist slogans “have no real 
basis in Africa” and only "camouflage the struggle for power" among individual 
politicians of different nationalities. In addition to this, Jenck says, 
these slogans help to consolidate the positions of new leaders because they 
testify to their recognition of world socialism, and this gives them a chance 
to count on its economic, political and military support. Jenck tries to 
convince his readers that the ideology of Marxism-Leninism "does not appeal 

to Africans" because it "does not provide a satisfactory model of development" 
and has not guaranteed "political stability."23 But the foilowing question 
naturally arises: Why are the ruling parties of more and more African states 
declaring Marxism-Leninism to be their ideological and theoretical basis and 
why is it becoming more and more popular on the continent? 


The scientific analysis of this question has been carefully avoided not only 
by frank anticommunists like P. Jenck, but also by bourgeois scholars with a 
liberal frame of ming, The authors of the collective work "Socialism in 
Sub-Saharan Africa,'"“~ compiled under the supervision of director C. Rosberg 
of the International Research Institute of the University of California and 
political scientist T. Kallahy from the University of Pennsylvania, note that 
the publication of this book just 15 years after the well-known work "African 
Socialism"?? was dictated by the need to explain the reasons for the increas- 
ing appeal of socialism in Africa and the rapid growth of its popularity, 
connected with the appearance of the "second wave" of socialist orientation 
in Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia and other countries. In the final analysis, 
however, the authors reduce Marxist-Leninist ideology to a specific form of 
"secularized religion,” within the structure of which the USSR plays the role 
of the “communist Vatican," alien to any kind of dialectics of the general, 
particular and unique. 26 The authors conclude that the establishment of 
Marxist-Leninist principles as the ideological basis of the ruling parties of 
young states "compensates in some way for the absence of material development 
and euesten, in this way, a new--symbolic--criterion of development and 


progress. 





Conservative bourgeois sociologists who investigate the reasons for Marxism- 
Leninism's influence always resort to misinterpretation, ignoring the fact that 
it is a scientific system of knowledge whose accuracy has been corroborated 
by the entire course of social development. Representatives of this current 
reduce the entire process of the spread of Marxism-Leninism to “foreign ideo- 
logical indoctrination." In Angola and Ethiopia, they believe, Marxism- 
Leninism was established "as a result of the presence of Cuban troops," and 
in Mozambique the “weakness of administrative structures" supposedly played 
its part. For example, L. Henderson, one representative of the conservative 
school of Western studies of African affairs, maintains that the spread of 
Marxism-Leninism in Angola resulted from "the confrontation of European and 
African cultures,” connected with the presence of European ethnolinguistic 
groups in the country. Ths author describes the MPLA as the bearer of an 
“alien European culture." “The end of Portuguese colonial domination," L. 
Henderson writes, “did not lead to the creation of a truly independent Angola. 
It became dependent not on Portugal and the Western European countries, but 
on Cuba and Eastern Europe."29 It is indicative that this author believes 
that the members of the splinter UNITA group who betrayed the Angolan people 
were the bearers of the “genuine African culture." 


Statements like this are based on anticommunist stereotypes and are completely 
contrary to the facts. Even bourgeois authors who are far from sympathetic 
to scientific socialism admit that Marxism-Leninism put down deep roots in the 
nationai liberation movement of the Angolan people long before they achieved 
national independence. In particular, prominent Spanish expert on African 
affairs Emilio del Valle believes that the outlook of many Angolan revolu- 
tionaries had already gone far beyond "anti-white" nationalism in the 1940's 
and 1950's. In these years, progressive Angolan intellectuals performed 
active work among the laboring masses of Luandg, "striving to introduce a 
revolutionary consciousness into this milieu.” American Professor J. 
Markum, director of the Lincoln University Center for African Studies, noted 
that Angolan patriots at the MPLA conference in 1968 were already discussing 
plans to turn the national liberation organization into a “revolutionary 
vanguard party." In this connection, they pointed out the need to begin work 
aimed at creating an "ideological strong nucleus during the course of the 
armed national liberation struggle."32 In an article entitled "The Theory 
and Practice of Marxism-Leninism in Mozambique and Ethiopia," American 
political scientist M. Ottaway stresses that the establishment of Marxism- 
Leninism and the course of socialist orientation in these countries was 
certainly "not the simple transplanting of a foreign ideology." Although 
M. Ottaway does not agree with Marxist views, she has to admit that the 
assumption of power by the leftwing revolutionary democrats, forces with a 
Marxist orientation, was "the logical result of a process which began long 
before independence,” reflecting "the complex process of ggonomic, social and 
political changes" taking place in the African countries. 


One of the common features of reactionary non-Marxist researchers of African 
affairs is the destre to discredit political structures with a socialist 
ortentation, government institutions and revolutionary parties. Above all, 
this is reflected in the distortion of the class nature of revolutionary 
democratic regimes. For example, American Professor I. Marcovits believes 
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that “socialism could not succeed for a number of reasons” under African 
conditions. He substantiates this thesis with an imaginary “conflict between 
socialism and human nature” and asserts that even the radical African regimes 
which have proclaimed a socialist orientation are actually encouraging 
capitalism and that “African business has become noticeably stronger even 
under socialist regimes." > The author regards the socialist orientation as 
a rhetorical attempt by the ruling elite to secure its authority. Criticizing 
the activities of the states with a socialist orientation--or, as he calls 
them, the "radical" African governments--I. Marcovits argues that a socialist 
future is unattainable because the previously oppressed classes lose their 
revolutionary potential after they achieve independence and “become conserva- 
tive.” According to this author, power in the countries with a socialist 
orientation is in the hands of the “administrative bourgeoisie," to which he 
relegates political leaders, “the top leadership of the govevunent structure, 
which has merged with the entrepreneurial bourgeoisie." 


A similar point of view is expressed by University of California Professor 

R. Sklar. Arguing with S. Amin, A. Frank and other leftist radical theorists 
who regard ruling groups in Africa as “agents of foreign domination,” R. 
Sklar points out the classes and class coalitions that are taking shape in 
Africa and are pursuing their own political interests. Even in countries 
with a socialist orientation, the author says, authoritarian systems of 
government are growing stronger and the ruling class of the "administrative 
bourgeoisie” is undergoing a process of entrepreneurial capitalization. 38 


In order to discredit the theory and practice of revolutionary democracy and, 
in the broader context, to refute the concept of the socialist orientation 

in general, bourgeois sociologists who lean to the right are borrowing the 
arguments of petty bourgeois, leftist radical theorists. The ideologists of 
petty bourgeois radicalism have a pessimistic view of the essence and pros- 
pects of states with a socialist orientation. For example, G. Chaliand 
pointedly criticizes the concept of the national democratic state headed by 
revolutionary democrats. He suggests that this concept, worked out by con- 
ferences of communist and workers parties. has supposedly been refuted by 
practice. In the recent past, G. Chaliand says, more revolutionary regimes 
have been overthrown than reactionary ones "and only a few of them still 
exist within the framework of the definitions worked out by the theorists of 
national democracy." 39 Employing abstract terms, Chaliand asserts that the 
very idea of the socialist state as a state of the working class and all 
laborers in the form in which it was conceived by K. Marx and F. Engels is 
utopian. In the African countries with a socialist orientation, socialist 
slogans have nothing real to back them up. "The main thing they have in 
common with the communist states is the size of the economic sector controlled 


by the state.” 


Leftist radical theorists deny the democratic nature of states with a socialist 
orientation. They believe that employees, specialists, officers and profes- 
sionals who come from the petty bourgeoisie become a new ruling class--"an 
elite which establishes itself as the hegemonic class and participates 

directly in the appropriation of social surplus value."4 








Western social thought absolutizes the nationalist and petty bourgeois features 
of revolutionary democrats, portraying them as their main distinguishing 
features. This is a serious methodological error on the part of non-Marxist 
social scientists. The practice of revolutionary development, as summarized 
in works by Marxist scholars, proves that revolutionary democrats cannot be 
regarded as a homogenous political force. The degree to which this political 
current is revolutionary and democratic varies from one state to amother. A 
concrete historical analysis reveals at least three tendencies in the develop- 
ment of revolutionary democracy. Some revolutionary democrats, mainly the 
reformist right wing, depart from resolute anticapitalist and anti-imperialist 
struggle during crucial stages of the revolutionary movement. This negative 
tendency stems from the intermediate class and sociopolitical position of the 
petty bourgeoisie and its inconsistency and vacillation. The increasing 
influence of the world socialist system and the mounting contradictions of 
dependent capitalist development, however, are stimulating positive tendencies. 
One of them is connected with the fact that some revolutionary democrats are 
impelled by the legic of class struggle to become increasingly receptive to 
the ideas of scientific socialism and actually accomplish the transformation 
of the struggle for national liberation into a struggle against all forms of 
exploitative relations. Another, more radical tendency has led to the forma- 
tion of a revolutionary democratic left wing, taking a proletarian, Marxist 
stand and paving the way for socialism under the banner of radical anti- 
capitalist reforms (Angola, Mozambique, Congo, Ethiopia and other countries). 


The revolutionary democrats have become a real alternative to the regime with 
a capitalist orientation. Even researchers who adhere to the views of 
bourgeois objectivism have had to admit this. In particular, American Profes- 
sor C. Potholm stresses that states headed by revolutionary comoggate represent 
"a real alternative to previous models of government in Africa." The revolw 
tionary democrats have taken power as a result of the struggle of the broad 
popular masses against imperialism, colonialism and neocolonialism and 

against brutal and humiliating exploitation and expressed their hopes and 
aspirations at a time when proletarian forces are weak. 


The history of social development indicates that revolutionary democrats who 
choose a socialist orientation pave the way for their own denial, the abangga- 
ment of petty bourgeois duality and the transfer to proletarian positions. 


In recent years the attempts by Western researchers of African affairs to 
neutralize Marxism's influence on revolutionary democrats have taken on in- 
creasing variety. Bourgeois authors speculate on negative phenomena in the 
world capitalist movement, engendered by the activities of rightist and 
“leftist” revisionists, and contrast some segments of the communist movement 
to others. Sowing hostility and suspicion among revolutionary forces, 
imperialist ideologists have long tried to promote a clash or confrontation 
between communists and revolutionary democrats. Unfortunately, “theoretical 
investigations” and practical activity of this kind sometimes produce 
definite results. For example, the tendency to democratize social life 
sometimes comes into conflict with the attempts of ruling revolutionary 
democrats to eliminate political competition in some countries with a social- 
ist orientation. On the organizational level, this can be traced in the 
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experience of national patriotic fronts in which the unity of all progressive 
and patriotic forces sometimes coexists with the attempts of revolutionary 
democrats to limit the ideological, political and organizational independence 


of Marxist forces. 


Bourgeois authors who tend to make abstract humanistic statements in defense 
of democracy describe the regimes with a socialist orientation as extremely 
authoritarian orders.*> Studies by bourgeois sociclogists have the appear- 
ance of objective analysis but actually foster negative public opinion with 
regard to the states with a socialist orientation as regimes which are sup- 
posedly "undemocratic."4© Even liberal researchers are trying to criticize 
the states of “Marxist modernism" in Africa by saying that their goals are 
supposedly “more appealing than the methods used in their attainment." 


The tendency to “defend democracy” is particularly apparent when the topics 
of discussion are the more consistent revolutionary democrats and the states 
with a socialist orientation where the solid foundations of a new society are 
being laid. Even the timid attempts at the objectivist defense of these 
regimes are attacked by reactionary bourgeois social scientists. for example, 
the book by M. and D. Ottaway, “Ethiopia: Empire in Revolution," which 
contains an objective analysis of the political situation in the country 
during the period when sociopolitical forces acquired distinct outlines and 
reactionary intrigues were repulsed, was harshly criticized for its departure 
from the classic canons of bourgeois democratism and its “apology for a 
military government."49 In a frankly tendentious article about the Ethiopian 
revolution, M. Chege writes that this revolution supposedly consisted in the 
elimination of all democracy because the "Provisional Military Administrative 
Council, representing Marxism-Leninism, eliminated the revolutionary intel- 
ligentsia and stifled the working class," armed urban "associations consisting 
of members of the illiterate lumpenproletariat, who do not accept discipline," 
and used them for the elimination of democratic organizations and "radical 
youth interested in a popular democratic revolution."°9 In the collective 
work "Socialism in Sub-Saharan Africa," American political scientist J. 
Harbeson also asserts that the Ethiopian "military regime is implementing 

its socialist ideal in a manner which is strikingly reminiscent of the be- 
havior of earlier Ethiopian emperors."°! Accusations of this kind have also 
been leveled at other countries with a socialist orientation and outstanding 
spokesmen of the African revolutionary democrats.”’< 


This approach reveals an old defect of bourgeois sociology, which examines 
political development idealistically, in isolation from economic and social 
phenomena, and interprets democracy outside of time and space, without relating 
it to the social-class nature of society. 


The concept of democracy put forth by the leadership of the countries with a 
socialist orientation goes beyond the boundaries of traditional bourgeois 
ideas. [ts essential feature is a combination of profound social reforms to 
improve the situation of the laboring public, social equality and justice, 
political rights and freedoms and activity on the part of the popular masses. 
The democratic basis of the socialist-oriented state consists of anti- 
imperialist, antifeudal and anticapitalist reforms instituted in the interest 











of the broad laboring masses and the restriction of capital's power. The po- 
litical aspect of democracy during this stage is distinguished by a more 
important role for the laboring public in social life. In those cases when 
the broad masses have not attained the appropriate level of political maturity, 
in the presence of traditional relations or under the conditions of continuous 
attacks by internal and external counterrevolutionary forces, the state has 

to take measures with a strong class purpose against the exploitative elements 
making use of existing political freedoms for subversive purposes and in 
actions against the people. Today, however, various methods of involving the 
laboring public in the management of public affairs in the main sphere of the 
social organism-~production--are already being tested in socialist-oriented 
countries. Through trade unions, workers’ councils created at enterprises 

and the primary organizations of vanguard parties, laborers are exercising 
their democratic rights to manage the economy and, consquently, to make po- 
litical decisions. In this way, the laboring strata are acquiring an op- 
portunity to participate in the creation of the new socioeconomic structures 
representing the foundation of the main democratic freedom--freedom from 
exploitation. 


The document of the conference of communist and workers parties of tropical 
and southern Africa says: "The presence of difficulties, and sometimes even 
negative phenomena, in the countries with a socialist orientation cannot 
obscure the radical and fundamentally qualitative differences between two 
directions of social development--capitalist and non-capitalist. Attempts 
are being made to strengthen national independence and the class positions 

of the laboring public in the countries with a socialist orientation. Exist- 
ing difficulties in the development of these countries should not engender 
pessivity oF doctrinaire judgments which could confuse African revolutionary 


forces." 


The theories and concepts of bourgeois authors, designed to undermine the 
forces of national liberation and social progress and destabilize the coun- 
tries with a socialist orientation, are contrary to current tendencies in 
social development and are therefore always short-lived and replaced by new 
theories and concepts. Of course, this does not mean that imperialist propa- 
ganda based on the findings of bourgeois political scientists does not have a 
definite impact. Imperialist ideologists are seeking and utilizing social 
contacts with spokesmen of nationalist, petty bourgeois and religious forces 
in the newly independent countries and are trying to involve them in the 
struggle against progressive, revolutionary forces. However, the consolida- 
tion of revolutionary democratic regimes and the growing ideological maturity 
of revolutionary democrats, who are relying more and more on the strength of 
the working class and the support of the socialist community countries, are 
weakening the positions of bourgeois ideologists considerably. 
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STUDIES OF ASIAN TRADITIONALISM AS COUNTERFORCE TO WESTERNIZATION URGED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 23-32 


[Article by A. D. Litman and Ye. P. Chelyshev: "The Cultural Heritage of the 
Eastern Peoples and the Present-Day Ideological Struggle (Comments on the 
Results of a Discussion)" ] 


[Text] It has been 6 years since our article "Problems in the Culture and 
Classical Heritage of the Peoples of the Developing Countries and the Present- 
Day Ideological Struggle (an Initial Statement)" was published in NARODY AZII 
I AFRIKI (1976, No 6) as an invitation to debate. This topic aroused the 
interest of researchers and a lively discussion took place on the pages of 

the magazine. The most significant of the published articles were "Traditional 
Cultures and Modernization in the Developing Countries” by A. G. Bel'skiy and 
V. F. Yanov (1977, No 1), “The Ideological Struggle Over the Cultural Heritage 
in the Arab Countries" by A. A. Ignatenko (1978, Ne 1), "Culture and the 
"Cultural Legacy’ in the Concepts of Iranian Bourgeois Ideologists (in the 
1970's)" by V. B. Klyashtorina (1978, No 2), "Notes on the Cultural Heritage 
in Present-Day China" by Yu. L. Krol’ (1979, No 2) and others. 


The article by A. G. Bel'skiy and V. F. Yanov elucidates materials connected 
with the discussion in the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of Oriental 
Studies on problems in the adaptation of traditional cultures to the estab- 
lishment of new socioeconomic, political and cultural-ideological structures 
in the developing countries. The discussion indicated, in particular, that 
the means of the progressive transformation of positive elements of the 
cultural heritage are still unclear, and the definitions of "tradition" and 
"traditionalism" are still debatable because the concepts have not been 
investigated in their interrelationship with social structures and social- 
class categories. Serious attention was given to the need to examine the 
interaction of the cultural heritage with the process of modernization through 
a combination of general sociological theory and concrete research in Oriental 


and African area studies. 


The concepts of official Chinese ideology with regard to the cultural heritage 
in the PRC were examined in Yu. L. Krol''s article. 


The articles by A. A. Ignatenko and V. B. Klyashtorina were the first attempts 
by researchers in our field to elucidate the ideological struggle over the 
cultural heritage in specific regions and during specific stages of historical 
development. 
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The editors of NARODY AZII I AFRIKI have always displayed interest in the cul- 
ture and spiritual heritage of the Eastern peoples and in questions related 
to this subject matter. This is attested to by the magazine's roundtable 
discussion entitled "Mass Consciousness in the Developing World" (1982, No 2). 
Various views were expressed on the pages of the magazine. Some researchers 
incorrectly, in our opinion, restrict the concept of "mass consciousness" by 
asserting that it “should be used to define beliefs connected primarily with 
socioeconomic and political relations and related moral and ethical standards 
(p 68). We feel that the mass consciousness is not confined to these spheres 
by its structure and implications, but is also connected with the national 
culture, especially its traditional strata. This gives rise to the inescapable 
admission--and researchers tend to agree--that the traditional consciousness is 
part of the mass consciousness (p 68). 


It is obvious that traditional forms of consciousness are changed under the 
influence of an entire group of factors, but under certain circumstances, as 
was the case in Iran, there is a "breakthrough" of the precise elements of the 
mass consciousness which are rooted in the traditional culture. This testifies 
that the traditional consciousness is firmly entrenched in the mass 
consciousness. 


The opinion that texts are a specific aspect of the mass consciousness warrants 
consideration. It is obvious that the written text occupies an important place, 
and in some cases the leading one, in the cultural heritage of the countries 

of the foreign East. This kind of text is generally the product of the epic 
art of their peoples and therefore plays an important role in the formation 

of public opinion in general and anti-imperialist, anticolonial attitudes in 
particular. One example is the "Bhatavad-Gita" in India. 


We believe it is a significant fact that the mass consciousness should be 
divided into an empirical level, which reflects at least a view of the more 
important features and properties of the outside world, and a philosophical 
level, on which man and society explain the world and their relations (p 81). 
There is no need to prove that the latter level is related directly to the 
cultural heritage. 


Therefore, the roundtable discussion made an important contribution to the 
investigation of the topic "The Cultural Heritage of the Eastern Peoples and 
the Present-Day Ideological Struggle.” 


The discussion of the Eastern peoples’ cultural heritage in the magazine and 
the conference on this topic in the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of 
Oriental Studies in April 1982 suggested several conclusions which we find 
quite important and indicated the basic directions and guidelines of future 


research in this field. 


The discussion corroborated the scientific significance of this topic as well 
as its ideological and political pertinence. It was demonstrated that this 
topic transcends the bounds of the sphere of culture and is related to ideo- 
logical and political processes in the developing countries: During the 
period of the national liberation movement the cultural heritage has been used 
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by progressive forces as a means of arousing the national awareness of the 
masses and as an important stimulus of their consolidation and political 
mobilization; after the achievement of independence, it plays a significant 
role in the process of national revival and cultural decolonization. Concepts 
of cultural heritage have become an integral part of all varieties of nation- 
alist ideology in the countries of the foreign East. Political parties and 
their leaders, public spokesmen and politicians in these countries refer 

either directly or indirectly to the cultural heritage in order to substantiate 
their programs, doctrines and slogans and to bring them to the attention of 

the masses. 


This suggests that the comprehensive study of social, political and, to some 
degree, even economic processes in the developing Eastern countries neces- 
sitates consideration and analysis of the objective role played in these 
countries by the cultural heritage. It is therefore understandable that this 
heritage is the subject of an ideological struggle as intense as the struggle 
over social and political issues. 


All researchers are unanimous in their acknowledgment of the heterogeneous 
nature of cultural heritage and its complex and dialectically contradictory 
structure. Outdated and viable concepts, progressive and reactionary elements, 
democratic and undemocratic tendencies, religious-mystical principles and 
materialistic-naturalistic doctrines all coexist in this heritage. All of 

this requires a differentiated approach to the cultural heritage and an 
explanation of how each social force regards each element of heritage, how the 
heritage is utilized and for what purposes. 


Developments in this field do not always conform to the simple pattern in 
which progressive forces use progressive elements of heritage while reactionary 
forces use reactionary elements. For example, an idealism based on the na- 
tional cultural and philosophical heritage has been clearly prevalent in 
modern and contemporary Indian social thought. But this idealism has been 
characteristic of the ideology of anti-imperialist forces, particularly the 
national bourgeoisie, heading the Indian national liberation movement, and it 
has consequently had a progressive purpose. 


As tor the materialistic elements of the Indian spiritual heritage and mate- 
rialism in general as an outlook, they have usually been used by the conserva- 
tive and liberal bourgeoisie opposing the mass anti-imperialist struggle and 
taking a moderate and conciliatory stand in relations with colonizers. This 
has distorted the accepted theoretical pattern of the main philosophical 
currents--idealism and materialism--in relation to social progress. This 
testifies that the cultural heritage of the Eastern peoples is distinguished 
by certain features which do not correspond to accepted beliefs based on the 
generalization of Western information. 


It is an accepted fact that the cultural heritage includes such elements as 
literature, art, philosophy, ethics, aesthetic principles and so forth. The 
significance of these elements varies during different stages of historical 
development and under different sets of historical circumstances. For example, 
since large segments of the population ip the Eastern countries are still 
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illiterate, artistic literature is essentially still an elitist sphere of 
culture, while folklore, folk theater, the fine arts to some degree, and 
particularly movies, have played the leading role in arousing the national 
awareness and even the political enthusiasm of the masses, and religious, 
ethical and philosophical teachings have been extremely important in the de- 
velopment of the nationalist ideology. 


This means that when the role of the cultural heritage in the life of the 
peoples of the developing countries is analyzed, a differentiated, concrete- 
historical approach must be taken to each of its elements. 


The discussion in the magazine indicated that many questions pertaining to 
the cultural heritage of the Eastern peoples have still not been analyzed in 
depth and many are still debatable and require resolution. Some of these 
questions warrant special consideration. 


It is obvious that the success of any field of science depends largely on the 
development of the appropriate system of concepts and categories. Obviously, 
this system exists in the field known as culturology. Definite efforts have 
been made in recent years to augment its system of concepts. For example, in 
the work "Kategoriya srednevekovoy kul'tury,"! A. Ya. Gurevich singles out 
such elements of the medieval "world model" as space and time, law, wealth, 
labor and property, etc. An earnest attempt to classify basic cultural con- 
cepts and categories is made in the textbook "Osnovy marksistsko-leninskoy 
teorti kul' tury." For example, there are definitions of the so-called 
substantive elements of spiritual culture, reflected in cultural values, and 
functional elements, which maintain and reproduce cultural values, ensure 
their reproduction through broader education, and so forth. Some other works 
on the theory of culture have been published, but not one has considered the 
unique features of the Eastern culture. 


It is apparent that scholars of Eastern culture will have to classify and 
define the concepts and categories they use. This applies above all to the 
concept of “heritage” itself. It is used widely: People speak of ideological, 
theoretical and spiritual heritage and even use the term "heritage of colonial- 
ism." But a specific question arises in reference to culture: What is the 
cultural heritage? To which cultural values of which historical period does 
the concept "cultural heritage" apply? What is the relationship of the con- 
cepts "cultural heritage” and “cultural traditions"? These concepts reflect 
the dialectical unity of the general and particular, the national and the 
international. How is this unity reflected? How do these elements of culture 


interact? 


We will speak in greater detail about the relationship of the concepts "cul- 
tural heritage" and "cultural traditions." In our article, which marks the 
beginning of this discussion, these concepts are essentially equated, but 

this is not completely accurate. The concept of "cultural heritage" is broader 
than che concept of “cultural traditions"; it is not the entire cultural 
heritage, but only part of it, that acquires the nature of tradition, while 

the other part remains unrealized in the sociopolitical processes of social 
development for some time, remains latent for a long time, and then comes back 








to life suddenly under the conditions of abrupt historical reversals and 
radical changes in the old order. This applies, for example, to the ancient 
Eastern achievements in science and materialistic thought which lost their 
continuity and did not acquire the strength of stable traditions during the 
middle ages and the period of colonial enslavement, but then revived after 
the Eastern countries won national independence. 


The determination of the relationship of the concept "cultural heritage" and 
“cultural traditions” is facilitated considerably by recently published 
studies of tradition. 


In the article by A. I. Pershits, in particular, one of the most important 
elements of the cultural heritage--spiritual traditions--is examined. Noting 
that the preservation, revival and cultivation of unique traditions is a 
matter of great importance to the peoples of the former colonies and semi- 
colonies, the author states that the collapse of Europocentrism and the 
widespread opposition to Westernization paved the way for philosophical and 
cultural logical relativism, engendering an entire spectrum of concepts 

about the unique and self-sufficient properties of all traditional cultures. 


A. Gudymenko and B. Starostin underscore the role of the religious factor in 
the sociocultural image of the developing societies. They noted that religims 
and cults are not only interwoven with social practices and are integral 
elements of the way of life and public opinion, but also infiltrate various 
strata of the cultural heritage. This is why thorough and comprehensive 
studies should be conducted of a function common to all religions under the 
conditions of ethnic and cultural heterogeneity--the function of creating 
symbols and values for the identification of the individual and society and 


the preservation of its integrity. 


More thorough studies of the cultural heritage and cultural traditions can 
probably shed new light on the problem of "traditionalism" and its relation- 
ship to “modernism.” The traditionalist line of continuity objectively merges 
with various types of political and ideological concepts of Eastern chauvinism, 
which have become increasingly popular in many Asian and African countries in 
recent years. Many cultural spokesmen in the Afro-Asian countries are moving 
from appeals to learn from the West and to use the standards of Western 
democracy, morality and technological progress as a guide to more pointed 
criticism of the West. This can be regarded as a reaction to the influence 

of the bourgeois way of life, which is distinguished by disdain for all moral 


and ethical standards. 


However, when the traditionalists refuse to accept the standards of bourgeois 
social morality, literature and art, they ei-her completely reject or mis- 
represent the particular aspects of Western culture which have played and are 
still playing a positive role in the renovation, enrichment and development of 
Eastern cultures. At the same time, traditionalist ideas and anything that 
bears the traces of nationalist biases, backwardness and the influence of 
religious patterns of thinking are glorified, and not without the participation 
of the bourgeois West. All of this is being portrayed as a sign of the na- 
tional uniqueness of Eastern culture. The attempts to combine European 








decadence with Eastern medieval mysticism and to revive the idealistic Eastern 
philosophy by synthesizing it with various types of Western philosophical, 
ethical and aesthetic concepts are depicted in contemporary bourgeois studies 
of culture as the most promising endeavors, contributing to the progress of 
world culture. The analysis of these constructs is one of the important func- 
tions of Soviet Oriental studies. 


When democratic forces in the Eastern countries have opposed imperialist ideo- 
logical expansion, not only during the period of colonial domination but even 
now, they have tried to find support in their cultural values and have often 
abs -lutized them, contrasting the East to the West. They have used their 
cultural heritage, especially their religious ideology, as a shield in the 
struggle against the bourgeois West. Researchers of East-West cultural 
interaction should avoid both the overestimation and the underestimation of 

the West's influence on Eastern culture because it has never been homogeneous. 
Seeking the means of cultural renovation and revival, members of the national 
intelligentsia in the Eastern countries adopted all of the progressive elements 
of the Western culture that could promote the cultural progress of their 
countries and free them from medieval stagnation. 


But this problem is often posed and resolved from only one vantage point. The 
necessary attention is not always given to the study of Eastern culture's 
influence on the West, although this is a problem of great scientific interest. 
In Soviet science this problem has not been considered in full and is still 
awaiting investigation, during the course of which it will be necessary to 
overcome biased ideas about the isolation of Eastern culture from the West, 
about its backwardness or incomprehensibility, about the complete opposition 

or incompatibility of the aesthetic foundations of the Western and Eastern 
cultures, and so forth. 


An important but extremely complicated question pertaining to the problem of 
cultural heritage concerns the place occupied by religion in this heritage. 

In the Eastern countries there is the widespread belief that religion is an 
integral part of the national culture and, consequently, of the cultural 
heritage. Can the fairly widespread use of the concept "Buddhist culture," 
"Hindu culture” and "Moslem culture” in foreign Oriental studies be called 
incorrect, invalid or careless? The latter concept has become particularly 
popular in our time in connection with the increased significance of the 
phenomenon of Islam itself. The revolution against the shah in Iran revealed, 
in particular, one distinctive feature--the Islamic religion has taken the 
forefront in the complex of the Iranian people's cultural heritage and social 
thought, and a complex sociopolitical and ideological struggle is being waged 
under its auspices and its slogans. This fact alone attests to the variability 
of the structure of the cultural heritage and shows how one element can become 
dominant and influence various aspects of social life during a particular 
Stage of historical development. 


It is true that the people who support the concepts of the Buddhist, Hindu or 
Islamic cultures proceed from the recognition of not only the systems of 
religious convictions and ethics lying behind these religions, but also a 
specific way of life, in which social and moral standards of behavior, family 








customs, values and purely religious rituals are interwoven in a single entity. 
This also serves as justification to examine Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam not 
simply as religious systems but as integral sociocultural complexes. 


No one denies the characteristic connection between religion and culture in 
the traditiona: Eastern society, but the mechanism of this connection has not 
been explained, and this has engendered a great deal of confusion in the 
interpretation of the “cultural heritage and religion" issue. This is 
attested to, for example, by the collective article entitled "Culture-Man- 
Philosophy. An Inquiry Into the Problem of Integration and Development." It 
states, in particular, that “public opinion constantly turns to the potential 
inherent in the cultural heritage, including religion, although religion 
represents primarily a group of social standards in this case." What is this 
potential? It is measured only according to the religious-apologetic theories 
which assert that in each region "there are strong tendencies toward the estab- 
lishment of unity on the basis of common cultural characteristics, in which 
religion is only one element.” In these theories the content of culture "is 
defined as the spirit of solidarity, fraternal feeling, sincerity, patience, 
the capacity for empathy and respect." 


These statements paint an extremely onesided picture, however, and do not 
consider the extreme complexity and profoundly contradictory nature of the 
interrelationships of religion, culture and the cultural heritage. This 
particularly applies to countries with several religions, such as India, where 
not only these theories, but also religious-chauvinistic and communalist ap- 
proaches to the cultural heritage are widespread. It is a well-known fact, 
for example, that those who adhere to Hindu communalism try to portray the 
Indian cultural heritage either as a product of the creative and constructive 
activity of only the Hindu community or as a combination of two unequal, 
separate and hostile cultural complexes--Hindu and Moslem. This approach 
serves as the ideological basis for the kindling of Hindu-Moslem discord. 


Of course, progressive forces in the country are waging a resolute struggle 
against the communalist interpretation of the Indian cultural heritage. It 
was actively opposed by J. Nenru, who saw it as an attempt by the apologists 
of religious-communal separatism to preserve precisely the obsolete elements 
of the cultural heritage and use them to counteract the synthesizing, 
integrative processes which are an objective part of cultural development. 

He wrote: "The real struggle in India at present is not between the Hindu 

and Moslem cultures, but between these two cultures on one side and the 
triumphant scientific culture of modern civilization on the other. Those who 
want to preserve the ‘Moslem culture,’ whatever that may mean, have no need 
to worry about the dangerous influence of the Hindu culture; they should 
wonder how they will withstand the onslaught of the giant moving in from the 
West. I personally have no doubt that all attempts from the Hindu or Moslem 
side to oppose the modern scientific and industrial civilization are destined 
to fail, and I will witness this failure without regret." 


In this connection, studies of the secular elements of the national cultural 
heritage acquire great importance. Secularism, which has actually become the 
official policy of ruling forces in relations with religious communities, 

lies at the basis of their assessment and description of the cultural heritage. 








Besides this, in itself secularism is a long-time tradition in the culture 

and social thought of such Eastern countries as India and it therefore repre- 
sents one of the progressive elements of their cultural heritage. For this 
reason, studies of the relationship between religion and the cultural heritage, 
their interconnections and interaction, are becoming much more important, and 
this, in turn, serves as another fundamental condition for the thorough 
investigation of the cultural heritage of the Eastern peoples and the analysis 
of the variety of forms of ideological struggle over this heritage. 


The place occupied by the cultural heritage in the ideology of nationalism in 
the Eastern countries is also of great scientific and practical interest. 
This ideology in itself has also been researched to some degree, and several 
works have been published in which all of its varieties are examined. How- 
ever, the question of the relationship of nationalism and culture in general 
and the cultural heritage in particular has not been given the necessary 
attention. This is an extremely important question which is situated at the 
spot where three huge spheres converge--politics, ideology and culture. We 
must determine how the problem of cultural heritage is resolved in various 
types of nationalism and what so-called “cultural nationalism" is. What is 
the content of nationalist theories of culture and the cultural heritage? 
What are the social forces behind these theories? 


All of these questions have not been investigated sufficiently as yet, neither 
in the general context nor in their specific relationship to individual 
Eastern countries and regions. It is in the diverse theories of nationalisn, 
however, that the ideological positions of the social forces behind them with 
regard to the national cultural heritage are revealed. 


Detailed analyses wil! be needed to determine which social forces are involved 
in the ideological struggle over the national cultural heritage in the de- 
veloping countries and which stand they are taking. It will be particularly 
important to analyze the activities of Marxists to defend and develop the 
democratic, humanistic foundations of the national cultural heritage. The 
fact that these activities sometimes become extremely vigorous and acquire 
huge dimensions is attested to, for example, by the experience of the Indian 
communists. For example, during the 1970's alone, the Communist Party of 
India initiated discussions of the philosophical and cultural heritage of 
Buddhism and the Vedanta, a series of articles by Bhagavat Saran Upadhyaya 

on “The Historians of Indian Culture” was published in the party's press 
organ, the weekly NEW AGE, and a book of collected documents "Marxists and 

the Cultural Movement in India" was published in 1979. The exceptional 
enthusiasm of these discussions and numerous publications was intended to 
expose the chauvinist and communalist concepts of the Indian cultural heritage 
and to defend and develop its progressive democratic and humanistic basis. 


The discussion in NARODY AZII I AFRIKI proved that researchers are still 
concentrating only on religious questions and specific countries, while the 
general laws and tendencies of the development of the cultural heritage of 
newly independent countries have remained outside the topics of thorough and 


purposefu! research. 








There is another important aspect of the cultural heritage which has not been 
considered by Soviet researchers as yet--this is the comparative analysis of 
the functioning of the Eastern people's cultural heritage under socialist and 
capitalist conditions. The organic connection with traditions and continuity 
is the most important distinctive feature of the entire historical-cultural 
process in the Last. Each new era, distinguished by a certain level of pro- 
ductive and social relations and artistic awareness, puts forth new ideals 
and objectives and sets new priorities, requiring a search for new interpreta- 
tions of the past and the renovation, discerning reassessment and creative 
development of traditions. During different stages of the historical- 
cultural development of the Eastern countries, both the conservative nature 
and the actively creative force of cultural traditions are manifested to 
varying degrees and influence the thinking of the masses and all aspects of 
sociopolitical and spiritual life. 


The problem of traditions and innovations becomes particularly acute and 
pertinent at turning points in the history of the Eastern peoples, when 
progressive and regressive, productive and unproductive tendencies are clearly 
apparent in the cultural heritage and are manifested in a complex process of 
interaction and confrontation. The problem of the interrelationship of the 
new and the old in our country in the culture of the Uzbek, Tajik, Turkmen, 
Azerbaijani, Kazakh and other Eastern peoples became particularly significant 
immediately after the Great October Socialist Revolution. The tremendous 
importance of their cultural heritage for the new era and the subsequent de- 
velopment of their national cultures was assessed and acknowledged. V. I. 
Lenin saw the cultural heritage and artistic traditions as the point of 
departure for a truly new and great communist art, which would “create form 
corresponding to its content."’ He stressed that the genuine scientific 
differentiation and choice of traditions could only be possible from the 
vantage point of the most progressive outlook, which Marxism is. Only the 
conditions of the socialist society afforded extensive opportunities for the 
study of progressive and conservative, productive and unproductive tendencies 
in the cultural heritage. The aesthetic force of tradition with a profound 
influence on the cultural development of the peoples of the Soviet East is 
constantly growing in our country. 


The increased interest in the study of the cultural heritage in the national 
republics and oblasts of the Soviet East resulted from the development of 
Soviet history, literary criticism, ethnography and archaeology. As a result 
of the findings of many researchers, ideas about the role of the peoples 
inhabiting the USSR in the history of world culture have recently undergone 
significant changes. The cultural interaction of the most ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Middle East, Mediterranean, Central Asia and India have been 
established. The intensive study of sources suggested the existence of a 
Central Asian ethnic continuum, which is of great significance in the study 
of the cultural-historical heritage, historical relations and interaction of 
the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 


A comparative analysis of the developmental directions and forms of the cul- 
tural traditions in the Soviet and foreign East provides clear evidence of 
how the cultural heritage of the Eastern peoples becomes an effective force 
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under socialist conditions. This kind of analysis helps to reveal new tenden- 
cies in the world cultural process. 


We have touched on only a few of the questions connected with the topic "The 
Cultural Heritage of the Eastern Peoples and the Present-Day Ideological 
Struggle,” but even they show quite clearly how many questions have remained 
outside the investigative sphere of Soviet researchers. The efforts of 
specialists will have to be consolidated and coordinated so that the purpose- 
ful and planned examination of this topic can be continued. Our Oriental 
studies must be made fully comprehensive by extending them to the study of 
the culture of the Eastern peoples. 


In conclusion, I would like to express my belief that the time has come to 
begin a serious and well-organized study of the history of the national cul- 
tures of Eastern peoples. V. I. Lenin attached great significance to this 
work. Inessa Armand wrote: "His conversation, comments, questions and 
remarks reflected his belief that it would be necessary to take a discerning 
look at the cultural heritage of the past, to single out all of its best ele- 
ments and to create a new, Soviet culture on this basis, and not in a vacuun.” 
Lenin's belief is just as significant today. In particular, it is extremely 
important to the study of this problem in relation to the countries of the 


contemporary East. 


The popularity of historical-cultural studies of individual countries has 
increased perceptibly in recent years. Several works have been published on 
the history of the culture of individual peoples during specific historical 
periods and on individual branches of culture. We could mention, for example, 
the book by G. M. Bongard-Levin, "Drevneindivskaya tsivilizatsiya. Filosofiya, 
nauka, religiva™" [Ancient Indian Civilization. Philosophy, Science, Religion] 
(Moscow 1980), M. P. Kotovskaya's monograph "Sintez iskusstv. Zrelishchnyye 
iskusstva Indii" [Artistic Synthesis. Indian Visual Arts] (Moscow, 1982), 

the essays bv S. I. Potabenko on "Modern and Contemporary Indian Fine Arts" 
(Moscow, 1981) and N. R. Guseva on "Indian Crafts" (Moscow, 1982), L. D. 
Grisheleva's book "Teatr sovremennoy Yaponii™ [Contemporary Japanese Drama] 
(Moscow, 1977), the study by L. D. Grisheleva and N. I. Chegodar’ entitled 
"Kultura poslevoyennoy Yaponii" [Postwar Japanese Culture] (Moscow, 1981), 
the work bv B. S. Yerasov entitied "Sotsial'no-kul'turnyye traditsii i 


~ 


obshchestvennoye soznaniye v razvivayushchikhsya stranakh Azii i Afriki" 


[Sociocultural Traditions and Public Opinion in the Developing Countries of 
Asia and Africa] (Moscow, 1982) and others. 


As yet, however, historical-cultural Oriental studies have not acquired a pur- 
poseful and planned nature, they are still unconnected, are not subject to a 
single comprehensive plan and do not have a common system of concepts as a 


hasis. 


There is an obvious need for a detailed scientific analysis of the objective 
factors and laws of the formation and development of Eastern cultures with a 
view to the specifically national features and unique history of each. Special 
care should be taken to disclose the unique manifestations of Lenin's famous 
statement that each national culture of a bourgeois society is two cultures-- 








the undemocratic culture of the dominant exploitative class and the democratic 
and socialistic elements of culture connected with the interests of the 
oppressed classes (see V. I. Lenin, “Poln. sobr. soch." [Complete Collected 


Works], vol 24, pp 120-121). 


In addition to this, logical criticism is needed of the colonialist and neo- 
colonialist approaches, marked by Europocentrism, to the study and interpre- 
tation of the essence of Eastern cultures. Along with this, critical analyses 
will be required of the bourgeois nationalist, usually apologetic concepts of 
social scientists in the Eastern countries, who overly extoll their national 
culture by contrasting it to the “soulless,” "materialistic™ culture of the 
West. This nationalist reaction to Western bourgeois culture often extends to 
the culture of the socialist community countries, and history is also por- 
trayed as something alien to the “innermost spirit of the East" because it 
supposedly concentrates only on the scientific and technical aspects of social 
life and does not consider the inherent spiritual values of the individual. 

In this connection, it will be of great ideological and political significance 
to reveal the concrete results and evidence of the positive, productive and 
effective iniluence that cultural ties and cultural cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries have on the development of the 
national cultures of Asia and Africa. 


Obviously, studies of the modern stage in the development of the Eastern 
cultures, connected with the collapse of imperialism's colonial system and 

the emergence of these peoples on the road of political sovereignty and 
national revival, are exceptionally important. Here, just as in their econ- 
omies, the law of uneven develcpment is in force: The developing countries 
have different basic and superstructural characteristics. For this reason, 

an important aspect of the study of their cultures is the disclosure of the 
characteristic dynamics of their cultural processes in all their complexity, 
contradictoriness and historical uniqueness; furthermore, the cultural policy 
of the social forces governing these countries is of particular interest. 
Assuming that reliance on technological progress can meet the needs and objec- 
tives of the national development of their peoples better now than the preserv- 
ation of obsolete traditions and archaic forms of socioeconomic and cultural 
life, many cultura! and public spokesmen and politicians in the Eastern 
countries are suggesting the combination and "synthesis" of Western scientific 
and technical achievements with the Eastern spiritual values. 


The abundant factual material and experience accumulated in cultural studies 
in Orientology suggest that the preparation of a multivolume collective work 
on the history of the national cultures of the Eastern peoples can and should 
be planned for the coming decade. There is no doubt that this work would be 
of great scientific value and would serve the cause of deeper mutual under- 
standing, broader cultural cooperation and stronger friendship between the 
Soviet people and the peoples of the developing countries. 


Of course, this kind of colossal undertaking will necessitate serious prelim- 
inary organization and preparations: the determination of general and specific 
methodological principles of the study of a culture during various stages of 
its historical development, the preparation of a detailed outline or, if 








possible, a summary of this work for thorough discussion, and so forth. A 
special structural subdivision should probably be formed to unite the main 
teams of specialists and to take on the functions of an organizing and coordi- 
nating center to oversee the work on this project. 


We hope that the development of comprehensive research in Soviet Oriental 
studies will extend to the study of the Eastern cultures, which is such an 
important field of the so-called traditional cycle of scientific 
investigation. 


Nm 
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GROWTH OF PERMANENT AFRO-ASIAN WORKING CLASS DESCRIBED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 61-70 


[Article by L. A. Fridman and S. V. Voronin: "The Present-Day Industrial 
Proletariat of Asia and Africa”™] 


[Text] During the discussion of the process of class formation, the forma- 
tion and development of the Afro-Asian proletariat were examined in a number 
of articles (by A. I. Levkovskiy, Yu. N. Rozaliyev, M. N._Yegorova, Ye. P. 
Zakaznikova, 0. Z. Mushtuk, M. I. Braginskiy and others). The authors of 
this article also had an opportunity to express their views on the scales 
and rates of the proletarization of the able-bodied population and the 
structure of the army of hired labor in the developing countries.* We feel 
it would be expedient to continue the discussion of this topic: In this 
article we will try to describe the important quantitative and qualitative 
changes that have taken place in the development of the present-day indus- 
trial proletariat of the newly independent countries in the last 15-20 years. 


The numerical and proportional growth of the industrial proletariat is the 
most important tendency in the changes the structure of the industrial popula- 
tion of the newly independent countries has undergone. During the years of 
industrialization in the 1960's and 1970's, the ranks of industrial workers 
of the modern type more than doubled in size in most of the African and Asian 
states, numbering 35-38 million people by the beginning of the 1980's. The 
qualitative changes in the socioprofessional and cultural characteristics 

of the proletariat in the developing countries, however, are much more im- 
portant than this quantitative growth. They are connected primarily with 
profound structural changes in industry. Over a period of 30 years (1951-1981), 
industrial production in the newly independent countries increased more than 
6-fold and the product of heavy industry increased 7.5-fold or even 8-fold. 
Furthermore, whereas 10-20 percent of the entire industrial product was 
produced in branches conventionally regarded as part of heavy industry during 
the colonial period, the indicator at the present time is 47-48 percent in 
the developing Asian countries, and it is even 50-60 percent in India 

Turkey, Iran (1978), South Korea, the Philippines, Nigeria and Kenya. The 
relatively rapid growth of heavy industry, the creation of new production 
branches equipped with modern technology and the gradual modernization of 
manufacturing enterprises of light industry and the infrastructure have all 
had a profound effect on the skills, socioprofessional characteristics and 
educational level of industrial workers in the newly independent countries. 








Whereas the industrial proletariat of the colonial period consisted mainly 
of unskilled and illiterate day-laborers and the substratum of permanent 
workers was small, now most of the individuals employed in modern industry 
and the infrastructure are workers whose pians for the future are firmly 
connected with urban life and large-scale production. 


Data on the stabilization of the labor force at industrial enterprises in the 
countries of tropical Africa, where industrial development began later than 
in other countries, are indicative. At a tobacco factory in Kampala (Uganda), 
for example, the average worker's term cf service in 1954 did not exceed 1.7 
years, but by 1965 the figure had already reached 9.5 years. Whereas in 1954 
workers with less than 4 years of seniority accounted for 83 percent of this 
factory's personnel, the figure was only 8 percent in 1965. Over a period of 
20 years~--from 1946 to 1965--the average term of service of workers on the 
East African Railroad increased from 4 to 12 years, and the average annual 
rate of personnel turnover did not exceed 2.5-4 percent here at the end of 
the 1960's. At mines in the “copper belt" in Zambia, the average term of 
service of miners was 9-10 ygars at the beginning of the 1970's (as compared 
to 4-5 years in the 1950's). 


The stabilization of the labor force has been a particularly rapid process in 
cities in the West African countries. According to a survey, the majority 

of industrial workers in the region live in cities all of their working life, 
and the rate of personnel turnover at large enterprises here is often lower 
than in the developed capitalist states.” In the countries of Asia and North 
Africa, on the other hand, where industrial development has a longer history 
than in tropical Africa, the process of the formation of a permanent prole- 
tariat has gone even further and acquired even broader scales. 


Industrial development and the modernization of production are accompanied by 
a significant rise in the qualifications and general educational level of the 
industrial proletariat. This tendency is quite clearly reflected in the 
findings of a study of Indian industry. Enterprises in Poona were surveyed 
twice--at the end of the 1950's and in the beginning of the 1970's--providing 
an opportunity to trace important changes in the skills structure of workers 
in various branches of the processing industry. In 1957-1958 skilled workers 
accounted for no more than 4-5 percent of the personnel at "old" enterprises 
of the textile and food industries and around 15 percent of the personnel at 
a machine-building plant. Semiskilled workers, mainly monitors, machine tool 
yperators and so forth, constituted the majority everywhere. What is more, 
40-45 percent of all workers--and up to 60-70 percent at some enterprises-- 
had no skills whatsoever, had received no training and had never attended 
school.’ By the beginning of the 1970's the professional skills composition 
of industrial workers in the city was already quite different: Around 25 
percent of the workers had vocational training and had graduated from 
tekhnikums or vocational institutes and courses. Furthermore, whereas the 
substratum of skilled workers was still insignificant (around 5-10 percent) 
in the tobacco, oil-pressing, leather, glass, woodworking and construction 
materials industries, individuals with vocational training represented 50-60 
percent of the personnel of chemical enterprises and of workers in general 
machine building and the electrical equipment and automotive industries. The 





percentage of illiterate workers decreased substantially at all enterprises 
and these workers now constitute the minority. 


In the new industrial center of Kota (Rajasthan), skilled workers accounted 
for 30-40 percent of the personnel of relatively large enterprises (with 

500 or more employees) in the middle of the 1960's; no more than one-fourth 
of all workers in the processing industry were illiterate, and 24 percent of 
the workers had a secondary education.? Chemical and machine-building 
enterprises had tue highest percentage of workers with advanced educational 
and vocational training. At machine-building plants in Bangalore in the late 
1960's and early 1970's, around half of the workers had a complete secondary 
education or were enrolled in 2-year colleges. More and more enterprises 
began to require proof of graduation from secondary school from job appli- 
cants. 19 The situation in India, which has the largest industrial proletariat 
in the Afro-Asian world, reflects tendencies which have been more or less 
distinct in many other countries, even in those where modern industry has 
existed for no more than 20-30 years. 


Information about the level of skills and literacy of the contemporary indus- 
trial proletariat in some states of tropical Africa are quite representative, 
for example. Individuals who passed their professional exams and mastered 

a specialty were categorized as skilled workers here. In Ghana and Senegal 
they already accounted for 35-40 percent of all workers by the end of the 
1960's. At enterprises in the processing industry in Ghana, only 30 percent 
of all workers and 20 percent of the skilled workers had never attended 
school.!! A similar trend was seen in a number of East African countries. 
For example, no more than 20 percent of the workers in the processing indus- 
try in Uganda were illiterate by the middle of the 1960's, and only 13 percent 
of all industrial workers in Kenya were illiterate by this time. The pro- 
portional number of individuals with a complete secondary education in the 
processing industries of these countries was 7-8 percent and 15-16 percent 
respectively. West German researcher K. Bissman noted that here “education 
is the accepted hiring criterion, so only Kenyans with a relatively good 
education can find jobs in industry."!2 


In the 1960's and 1970's the educational level of workers in transportation 
changed radically. Whereas most of the railroad workers in the past had 
been illiterate day-laborers, in the 1960's even individuals with an 8th-grade 
education often had to accept unskilled jobs, and those who had not attended 
school could not expect jobs at all. Most of the railwaymen, including 
virtually all of the new workers who were hired in the 1950's and 1960's, 
had at least an elementary education.!3 The tendency toward a higher level 
of skills and education subsequently became stronger, and we can assume that 
the proportional number of illiterate and uneducated workers in the modern 
sector of industry and transportation in many countries of tropical Africa 
did not exceed 15-20 percent at the beginning of the 1980's. 


The rising level of literacy in the main segments of the industrial proletariat 
and the appearance of substrata with a partial or even a complete secondary 
education are promoting changes in the soctopsychological characteristics and 
values of broad segments of the present-day proletariat. The mass media 








(radio, newspapers, television and so forth) are playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in this process. The data in the table illustrate the scales 
of the distribution of newspapers, radios and television sets in the Asian 
and African countries. In a number of countries these information media 
gradually became items of mass consumption for skilled and educated workers. 
For example, two-thirds of the urban families in Nigeria had radios (includ- 
ing many families of industrial workers). The majority of proletarian families 
in North African cities had radios. The situation was the same in a number 
of other countries of tropical Africa and Asia (Gabon, Gambia, Ghana, Ivory 
Coast, Liberia, Iraq, South Korea, Malaysia, Thailand, Turkey, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria and others), where there were more than 100 radios for each 
thousand inhabitants. Around one-third of the urban families had radios in 
most of the countries of tropical Africa and the largest Asian countries-- 
India, Indonesia and Pakistan. In big cities, however, the indicators for 
families of industrial workers were much higher, according to the data of 
sociological surveys. For example, a survey of workers at a motor vehicle 
plant in Bombay indicated that 43 percent of the families had radios.14 In 
Dakar around 60 percent of the families of permanent workers listened to the 
radio pagyterty either in their own homes or in the homes of relatives and 


friends. 


National television broadcasting centers have been established in many newly 
independent countries in recent years, and television viewing is gradually 
becoming part of the home life of the families of skilled workers as well as 
wealthier population groups. The table indicates that the supply of tele- 
vision sets is growing rapidly in the countries of North Africa and the Near 
and Middle East; these indicators are much lower, as a rule, in the countries 
of South and Southeast Asia and tropical Africa, but the supply is growing 
quite quickly in almost every country with a central broadcasting system. 
Between 1965 and 1977, for example, the number of television sets increased 
almost 10-fold in Nigeria and Uganda, 17.5-fold in Indonesia and 80-fold in 


Pakistan. /® 


The modernization of the living conditions of industrial workers and the 
increasing number of workers with a modern type of education are becoming a 
characteristic feature of the formation process and sociocultural image of the 
industrial proletariat in the developing countries. “Radios, television 
sets, sewing machines and bicycles have become common household items for 
many workers,’ PRAVDA's Indian correspondent V. Shurygin reports. "Whereas 
most of the workers of the older generation are illiterate, their children 
are already attending school and acquiring a secondary education, and some 
are even acquiring a higher education."1/ As a rule, educated workers read 
newspapers, magazines and books regularly and take an interest in the news, 
in sociopolitical issues and in cultural affairs. 


These facts and figures prove that it is no longer correct to use such terms 
as "illiterate," “unskilled,” “backward” and others in reference to the 
majority of workers at plants and factories in virtually all of the main 
regions of Africa and Asia. In this connection, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that most of the new members of the industrial proletariat in the last 
10-15 years have been urbanites rather than peasants, including urbanites from 
the relatively "educated and cultured” middle strata. 
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Of course, it would be wrong to conclude that only literate, cultured and 
highly skilled workers are taking the place of the illiterate, ignorant and 
unskilled workers who constituted the majority of the proletariat in the 
1930's and 1940's. In reality, the formation of the working class is a 
complex and contradictory process. The growth of employment in industry, 
particularly during the first stages of industrialization, is accompanied by 
the differentiation of the industrial proletariat in terms of skills, levels 
of education and culture and so forth. In view of the general economic under- 
development of the African and Asian countries, small enterprises with primi- 
tive tools of labor and low levels of manpower skills and concentration will 
continue to coexist with new large factories and plants with modern equipment 
for a long time even in the "organized" sector of production. The conse- 
quences of the "social dilution" of the industrial proletariat, which has 
more members from non-proletarian strata at times of accelerated growth, seem 
even more serious. Furthermore, many workers maintain close social and per- 
sonal contacts with the rural countryside and with smail-scale production in 
the cities. All of this has a significant effect on the social outlook, 
behavior and values of sizable strata of the industrial proletariat. 


However, although the peculiarities of the formation of the working class 
weaken the tendency toward the consolidation of the proletariat, tney cer- 
tainly do not eradicate this tendency, which is the prevailing trend in the 
modern sector of industry. Workers are becoming increasingly aware of their 
affiliation with the exploited class, which helps to unite them and to simul- 
taneously set them against the owners of the means of production. As the 
report of the Indian National Commission on Labor noted, as industrialization 
progressed and the general educational level and skills of the industrial 
proletariat rose, “workers became increasingly aware that they all had Fbe 
Same status" and differed from other classes and strata in the society. The 
same idea was expressed by English researcher M. Holmstrom: Today's factory 
workers ‘belong to the Indian industrial culture, regardless of their skills, 
age or origins. All of them are in the same position, act the same and think 
of themselves as a single group or class." 


In general, we can say that the following changes have taken place in the 
composition of the industrial proletariat: First, the appearance of large 
contingents of permanent workers in the majority of African and Asian coun- 
tries; second, significant changes in their levels of skills, general educa- 
tion and vocational training; third, profound changes in the sociocultural 
‘haracteristics of workers in large-scale production, establishing the pre- 
requisites to weaken traditional attitudes, beliefs and prejudices and 
strengthen intra-class ties, and promoting the consolidation of the indus- 
trial proletariat as the main tendency of the current stage in its formation. 


Of course, in terms of numbers and qualitative characteristics, the present- 
day industrial proletariat in Asia and Africa as a whole is lagging far behind 
the industrial workers of the developed capitalist countries, which is due to 
its relative youth and to the specific features of the underdeveloped economy. 
Even the large factories and plants in industrial branches in the newly 
liberated countries are lagging noticeably behind similar enterprises in 
Europe, North American and Japan in terms of the quality of equipment and the 








complexity of labor. Nevertheless, in the last 15-20 years this “gap” has 
narrowed for workers in large-scale industrial production. As for the prole- 
tariat of the new factories and plants, equipped with more or less standard 
technology and manufacturing the same products, here the skills structure 

and general education level of workers in the developing and the developed 
countries are fairly complex. For example, manpower studies conducted in the 
mid-1960's at motor vehicle plants in India, Argentina, Italy and the United 
States indicated that the proportions accounted for by workers with skills of 
the modern type were 25, 16, 18 and 19 percent respectively, while the 
respective figures for unskilled workers were 36, 49, 31 and 27 percent. The 
average educational level of workers at the Bombay Motor Vehicle Plant was 

6 years, at a pjant in Cordoba (Argentina) it was 7 years and in Turin (Italy) 
it was 5 years. 1 


Today's Asian and African proletariat does not differ in principle from the 
workers of the industrially developed states in terms of its social nature. 
In both cases, the workers are united by their connection with large-scale 
mechanized industry. The objective conditions of labor, the high level of 
concentration, the ability to organize, solidarity and united action--all of 
this, along with the absence of private ownership of the means of production, 
ultimately determine the social, moral and psychological features of the 
proletariat and turns it into the strongest and most consistent fighter 
against all forms of exploitation and oppression. 


At the same time, during the discussion various views were expressed regarding 
the comparability of these features of the proletariat in countries with 
differing levels of socioeconomic development. For example, although M. N. 
Yegorova acknowledged that “the class nature of the European and Afro-Asian 
proletariat is one and the same," she nevertheless feels that the term 
identical “can only be used with major stipulations even after the fact that 
the proletariat of the developing countries is entering the stage of becoming 
a class in the objective economic sense has been established. In one case, 
the proletariat consists of workers primarily in the pre-history of a class, 
and in the other it is primarily workers who are already functioning under 
the conditions of mass assembly-line production."22 This point of view coin- 
cides with A. I. Levkovskiy'’s opinion that in the majority of multistructural 
countries the question of “transforming the proletariat fygm ‘a class in 
itself’ into ‘a class for itself‘ is not being resolved." 


In itself, the appeal for caution in the comparison of the qualitative features 
of the proletariat in the developed and developing countries is certainly 
valid. But the arguments cited to back up this appeal often suffer, in our 
opinion, from some exaggeration of the distinctive features of the situation 
in the newly independent countries and the general “backwardness" of the 
proletariat, which was mentioned above. As for the identical class nature 
of various national segments of workers, this obviously applies to today's 
proletariat--that is, to workers who are working in large-scale capitalist 
industry and with modern means of production. Most of them are skilled 
proletarians; even if they change their place of employment, they "migrate" 
within the bounds of the modern sector of industrial production. 





However, assembly-line production, which is widespread in the developed coun- 
tries, hardly promoted the improvement of the skills or the elevation of the 
educational level and other indicators of social development of the prole- 
tariat. M. N. Yegorova's statement does not seem to us to be a valid argument 
against the possibility of comparing various features of the socioeconomic 
situation of the proletariat in the industrially developed and developing coune 
tries. Furthermore, even in the developing countries many enterprises using 
conveyor belts have been opened in recent years, just as, incidentally, enter- 
prises employing other, more advanced forms and methods of industrial produc- 
tion. Some surveys have shown that the socioprofessional characteristics of 
workers are higher precisely in shops and sections where conveyor belts are 


not used. 


This applies primarily to the working class in countries with large or average 
populations, as well as those which are most highly developed in the economic 
sense and where most of the inhabitants of the African and Asian regions are 
located, where the number of hired workers is relatively high and where the 
present-day proletariat constitutes the majority of hired workers in the 
processing industry, in transportation and in the extractive industry and 
even the majority of all personnel in electrical, gas and water supply serv- 
ices. The situation is different, for example, in the relatively small or 
economically less developed countries of Africa (Upper Volta, Gambia, Nigeria, 
Chad, Burundi, Mauritania and others), which only had 15,000-30,000 people 
each employed at large enterprises in industry, construction and transporta- 
tion in the 1960's and early 1970's. 


When we examine the problems arising in connection with this, we noted: "The 
present-day industrial proletariat forms a class as the number of workers 

in industrial branches of the economy reaches a certain level, a kind of 
"critical mass" whose size depends on the specific conditions, place and time. 
We can assume that the figure ranges from 50,000 to 100,000. With this number 
of industrial workers, concentrated in a few modern cities at relatively 

large enterprises, the prerequisites are established for the completion of 
class-formation tendencies. It is during this stage that the conflicting 
interests of the workers and capitalists are particularly apparent, old 
patriarchal traditions and relations grow weaker, new social-production 
relationships are formed and trade unions and other proletarian organizations 


come into being.”-4 
These thoughts, which were stated in the form of a hypothesis, were criticized 
by M. I. Braginskiy. He was displeased with the fact that we referred to 
Lenin's definition of class to substantiate our position but cited only three 
words from this definition (classes are “big groups of people"), and further- 
more, he felt that we had taken these words out of context. OQOuoting V. I. 
Lenin's famous definition of class in the work "The Great Feat," M. I. 
Braginskiy went on to write: “This quotation proves that V. I. Lenin did 

not stress quantitative indicators in his definition, as L. Fridman and S. 
Voronin maintain, but the qualitative characteristics which concern people's 
relationship to the means of production and their role in the societal 
organization of labor.... The founders of scientific communism included all 
workers in the proletariat, regardless of whether they were employed in 














industry, agriculture or the service sphere, in large- or small-scale 
production."26 


We want to make the following comments about these remarks. 


In the first place, we certainly did not say that V. I. Lenin gave quantita- 
tive indicators the most important position in his definition of class, but 
we simply pointed out (and this is hardly subject to doubt) that “the very 
term ‘class’ has a definite quantitative aspect.” Furthermore, we underscored 
the fact that when V. I. Lenin listed the characteristics of classes as 
social communities, he began the list with quantitative characteristics. And 
if we did confine our quotation to only the words mentioned above, this was 
because we were interested precisely in the quantitative aspect of Lenin's 
definition and because the entire definition is widely known, and not only 
among specialists. In the second place, our article was a study of the 
peculiarities in the formation of the present-day industrial proletariat and, 
for this reason, M. I. Braginskiy's repetition of the self-evident fact that 
the proletariat includes workers employed in ‘ndustry and in agriculture and 
in the service sphere seems irrelevant to us. In the third place, M. I. 
Braginskiy asserts, as if it were a self-evident fact, that "the founders of 
scientific communism included all workers in the proletariat, regardless of 
whether they were employed...in large- or small-scale production.” This 
statement should be examined in greater detail. 


A historical approach must be taken to the examination of the concepts "prole- 
tariat” and “present-day proletariat” (just as, incidentally, any other 
concepts). M. I. Braginskiy, however, does not regard the proletariat as a 
class which develops and originates under the specific historical conditions 
during and after the first industrial revolution--that is, during the period 
when large-scale mechanized industry comes into being. But this is exactly 
how the founders of Marxism stated the matter. They associated the origins 

ot “modern workers, proletarians™ with the origins of new productive forces, 
especially large-scale production and large-scale industry. "All other 
classes suffer a decline and are destroyed by the deyg lopment of large-scale 
industry, while the proletariat is its own product." V. I. Lenin repeatedly 
stressed the indissoluble connection between the proletariat and large- 

scale mechanized industry. In his report at the Third All-Russian Congress 

of Political Educators, he said, for example: "The class engaged in the 
production of material goods at enterprises of large-scale capitalist indus- 
try is called the proletaritat";28 in his speech at the Ninth All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, he answered the question "What is the proletariat?" with 
this statement: “It is the class working in large-scale industry."29 Today's 
social scientists have armed themselves with the statements and definitions 

of the founders of Marxism-Leninism and Soviet researchers make extensive use 
of them. For example, in the introduction to the multi-volume publication 
"Mezhdunarodnoye rabocheye dvizheniye. Voprosy istorii i teorii,"” in which 
the findings of studies of the international proletariat and its struggle 

are summarized, 8. N. Ponomarev notes that “one of the milestones of particular 
significance in the international workers movement was the industrial revolu- 
tion. It is directly related to the complete formation of the social group 
in capitalist society which K. Marx and F. Engels described as the modern 


oroletariat. "30 





Of course, this does not mean that the founders of Marxism-Leninism, who 
constantly stressed the close connection between the development of the work- 
ing class and the development of factory production, confine the working 
class to the factory and plant proletariat. They repeatedly pointed out that 
the development of capitalism after the industrial revolution leads to the 
further proletarization of broad segments of the population and to the birth 
and numerical growth of new segments of the proletariat: agricuitural, 
commercial, “clerical” and “engineering." 1 The numerical growth of the 
present-day proletariat and the birth of new segments, however, were only 
made possible after the industrial revolution gathered momentum in a country 
and an industrial proletariat took shape. Conversely, wherever an industri.‘ 
proletariat has not taken shape as yet (for example, in the most backward 
African countries), there are certainly no grounds to assume that the present- 
day proletariat exists there as a class. 


In the fourth place, M. I. Braginskiy objects to our attempts to set some 
kind of minimum limit on the number of workers constituting a social class. 
In our opinion, however, it is only in the presence of a certain minimum 
number of workers, which makes it possible to regard them as a large social 
community, that the most important qualitative characteristics of the prole- 
tariat develop and manifest themselves--for example, the relatively high 
level of production and territorial concentration (at large enterprises and 
in large cities), the ability to organize, the capability for mass economic 
and political struggle and so forth. 


In which cases is the investigation of this matter particularly pertinent? 
Above all, when we study the history of class formation in the particular 
African and Asian countries where the first groups of hired workers were 
formed as early as the late 19th and early 20th centuries. This is precisely 
what happened, for example, in Burma, where the first groups of hired workers 
of the modern type already existed at the end of the 19th century, but the 
number of workers employed at capitalist enterprises reached 40,000-70,000 
only in the beginning of the 20th century, and this is what led V. F. 
Vasil’yev, the author of a study of the working class in this country, to 
conclude that the Burmese proletariat had become a social class by that time 32 
In other countries, especially in tropical Africa, individual groups and 
strata of workers became a class--that is, became the modern proletariat-- 


much later. 


But there is another aspect to this problem which is also of definite interest. 
There are some countries and territories with a small population where the 
number of hired workers, especially in industry, is still relatively low, and 
the majority of hired personnel are employees, clerks and other groups of 
people employed in the non-production sphere. In Benin, for example, where 
the population was 3.1 million in the middle of the 1970's 33 and the working- 
age population was 1.5 million, there were only 43,500 hired laborers, accord- 
ing to M. I. Braginskivy'’s data, in the 1960's, and around 8,000 of these 

were employed in industry and construction, only 300 were employed in agri- 
culture, around 4,000 were working in transportation and 25,000-30,000 were 
employed in the service sphere. 4 As a result of the effects of a number of 


unfavorable factors, the Benin economy was stagnant for a long time, and it 








was only after revolutionary democratic forces took power here in 1974 that 
serious steps were taken to reform the entire national economic and political 
structure. The new leadership had inherited a poor legacy, however. After 
all, even in 1979 a census recorded only 44,000 individuals at enterprises and 
establishments and in the service sphere, and no more than 10,000 of these 
were working in industry and construction.3> These objective conditions-- 
the small number of industrial workers, the prevalence of service personnel 
among hired laborers, the negligible proportion accounted for by hired 
laborers among the entire working-age population and so forth--unavoidably 
affect the scales, rates, forms and features of the socioeconomi- development 
of the country and reveal all of the complexity of the problems facing the 
ruling revolutionary democrats here, just as in several other African coun- 
tries. We can hardly say that the modern proletariat existed as a class in 
the Benin of the 1960's and early 1970's, where the few industrial workers 
were surrounded by much larger pre-proletarian, semiproletarian and petty 
bourgeois strata and even tribal groups. 


Of course, the necessary “minimum” number of industrial proletarians and the 
size of the hypothetical "critical mass" which indicate the transition from 

a “pre-class” to a class could be debated in each specific case and in each 
specific country. It is precisely in this debatable sense, and as an assump- 
tion,” that we cited the figure of 50,000-100,000 in our article. In our 
opinion, this matter warrants further consideration with a view to information 
about past and presert developments in the Asian and African countries. 


To summarize the changes that have taken place in the composition, structure 
and sociocultural image of the present-day industrial proletariat, we can 

say that most of the factory and plant workers, miners, railwaymen, dock- 
workers and workers of large enterprises of motor vehicle and pipeline trans- 
port in the majority of developing Asian and African countries do not differ 
fundamentally from similar categories of laborers in the developed capitalist 
countries in terms of their “position in the historically determined system 
of social production” or, naturally, in terms of their relationship with 

the means of production and their role in the societal organization of labor. 
In the process of their social formation, today's proletarians in the African 
and Asian countries have not only completed the stage of the “class pre- 
history’--that is, have become a class in the objective e-onomic sense--but 

a large part of this class has even turned into "a class for itself."" The 
best proof of this is the African and Asian workers’ mastery of such tradi- 
tionally proletarian forms of struggle as strikes and the creation and develop- 
ment of such proletarian organizations as trade unions, communist and workers 
parties and revolutionary democratic parties making the transition to the 
Marxist-Leninist position. © 
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PROBLEMS FACING UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES IN DIRECT TRANSITION TO SOCIALISM 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 70-79 


[Article by A. P. Butenko: "Some Theoretical Problems in the Transition to 
Socialism in Countries with an Underdeveloped Economy" ] 


[Text] The increasing number of newly independent countries which have 
rejected the capitalist course of development and have chosen socialism in 
recent decades testifies that this choice is certainly not the result of only 
the subjective desires of certain social groups and forces and that the 
objective tendency, which was discovered by the founders of scientific com- 
munism and is even more pronounced today, is giving the people of the under- 
developed countries a chance to make the transition to socialism, with the 
aid of the victorious proletariat of more highly developed states, without 
going through the capitalist stage of social development. The experience 

of a number of countries which have begun to build socialism or are estab- 
lishing the prerequisites for the triumph of the socialist social order 
proves conclusively that this choice ensures success in the struggle for 
national liberation and social progress. The countries which have chosen 
this course of development are cooperating closely with the countries of the 
world socialist system and are enjoying their constant and multifaceted 
material and political support. 


foday we can definitely state that these countries can be credited with 
significant achievements. In spite of some interruptions and regressions 
they are advancing successfully toward their goal, their economies are grow- 
ing stronger, the prerequisites for their further development are being 
established and they are acquiring greater prestige in the international 


arena . 


As more and more countries choose the course of socialist development and 
the socialist orientation, there is an increasingly urgent need for more 
thorough analysis of the general theoretical problems in the transition to 
socialism in countries with an underdeveloped economy--that is, those which 
have not gone through the capitalist stage and those in which capitalism had 
not become the dominant order by the time the revolutionary reforms began. 
The countries in question belong to precisely these categories. 


The basic premises of the Marxist-Leninist concept of the transition to social- 
ism in countries with an underdeveloped economy can be found, as we know, in 
the works of K. Marx, F. Engels and V. I. Lenin and in the 
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documents of the international communist movement. This concept has already 
passed the test of experience and is still being tried and tested (the de- 
velopment of the Central Asian republics and the peoples of the Soviet North, 
the experience of Mongolia, the states of Indochina and several African 
countries, and so forth); this goncept is analyzed in detail in many works 
by Soviet and foreign Marxists. However, the advancement of the formerly 
economic backward countries along their chosen path of fundamental reforms 
leading to socialist development is accompanied by the accumulation of new 
experience requiring theoretical interpretation and raises new questions 
which must be answered by the contemporary Marxist-Leninist social sciences. 


Obviously, an analysis of common problems and general theoretical aspects of 
the transition to socialism in countries with an underdeveloped economy can- 
not take the place of a detailed study of the specific development of each 
country along this path. But “anyone who tries to answer specific questions 
without first answering general ones," V. I. Lenin warned, “will unavoidably 
and unconsciously ‘stumble’ over these general questions at each step. And 
stumbling blindly over these in each specific case means dooming one's policy 
to worse vacillation and a lack of principle."3 At the same time, we must 
not lose sight of the dialectical connection between the general and the par- 
ticular in historical development and remember that "various nations take the 
same historical road, but with the greatest variety of detours and shortcuts.” 


Before we begin our anslvsis of the theoretical problems of the transition to 
socialism in countries with an underdeveloped economy, we must stipulate that 
this article is not intended to cover all of the problems of countries with 

a multistructural economy which have chosen the socialist orientation. Our 
analysis will cover only the problems that seem particularly pertinent for 
-ountries which are already part of the world socialist system or could be- 
come part of this system within the near future, countries where the authority 
of the laboring public, led by a political vanguard and declaring Marxism 
Leninism to be their scientific ideology, has already been established or 

is being established. 


Obviously, many of our statements will be hypotheses and we certainly do not 
teel that our opinions are indisputable. 


The main results of our analysis can be summarized in the following statements. 


l. The transition to socialism in countries with an underdeveloped economy 
is a unique revolutionary process, consisting essentially in the “abridged 
development" of the society from pre-capitalist relations to socialism? or 
in "development bypassing the capitalist stage.'' In other words, the 
essence and prerequisites of this revolutionary process are not the same as 
those of a socialist coup which turns capitalism into socialism. 


fnis unique revolutionary process can only gain momentum successfully in the 


presence of the necessary international and internal conditions. From the 
standpoint of international conditions, only the preliminary victory of social- 
ism in the economically more developed countries and their economic aid as 


well as cheir political assistance can create the theoretical possibility of 





transition to socialism in economically underdeveloped countries. Only with 
the support of triumphant socialism can the countries which want to build a 
socialist society defend their choice under the pressure of imperialism and 
reaction. They urgently need, particularly under the conditions of the 
present technological revolution, material, scientific, technical and other 
assistance from socialism in the development of their productive forces, in 
their cultural progress and so forth. From the standpoint of internal condi- 
ticns, only the establishment of a revolutionary regime which has chosen the 
socialist course, takes all internal conditions into account and utilizes 
international assistance, can change the possibility of transition to social- 
ism into a reality. 


The present international and internal conditions for this kind of transition 
can be assessed as following. 


In today's world the objective and subjective prerequisites for the develop- 
ment toward socialism are largely inadequate and isolated from one another. 

In particular, the subjective desire for socialism in countries with an under- 
developed economy exceeds the objective possibility of its realization. The 
crux of the matter here is not only that the countries with underdeveloped 
economies have none, or almost none, of the objective material and technical 
prerequisites for the transition to socialism, but also that the potential of 
real socialism to compensate for this inadequacy is far from unlimited. It 

is precisely due to the absence of these objective conditions, particularly 

in those cases when serious errors and miscalculations are made, that the 
possibility of building socialism cannot always become a reality. This is 

the reason for interruptions and regressions, and this is the reason for 
unforeseen forms of social development, stemming precisely from the existing 
set of objective and subjective, internal and internationai factors of success- 
ful socialist construction. Nevertheless, considering the nature of the 
existing ties between these countries and the socialist world, we can say 

that the necessary external conditions exist and can ensure the international 
prerequisites making their gradual successful advancement toward socialism 


possible. 


The internal prerequisites for the transition to socialism in these countries 
are distinguished by the following features. 


First of all, definite political conditions for this transition exist. There 
are independent states in which the authority of the laboring public, guided 
by a political vanguard, expressing the interests of the broad masses and 
announcing their adherence to Marxism-Leninism, have been established. This 
is the decisive prerequisite, the decisive condition, and this alone creates 
the possibility of advancemenc toward socialism. 


Secondly, economic conditions in these countries are determined by their 
underdeveloped economy. This kind of economy is distinguished by the presence 
of a state sector, multiple structural levels, a prevalence of small-scale 
manual production--primarily peasant and artisan crafts--and some traces of 
capitalist practices, which are nowhere dominant. 





Thirdly, the initial stage of the progression toward socialism is distinguished 
by a low level of cultural development, and this does not mean only a low 
level of literacy, but also a low level of development in broader social 
issues--the nature and extent of the needs of most of the population, the 
system of values, labor skills, labor discipline and organization, etc. 


Fourthly, the historical conditions of development in these countries--and 
this is often disregarded--differ fundamentally from European conditions: The 
establishment and development of a secondary class structure was generally 
connected here with the preservation of the community, although it had under- 
gone some changes, at a time when outdated needs, obsolete forms of produc- 
tion and the corresponding traditions and stereotyped lines of reasoning 

were being maintained in the society. 


The revolution inherited all of this. It is from this point, with all of its 
unique contradictions, that the transition to socialism begins here. 


2. The main content of the entire transition to socialism in economically 
underdeveloped countries differs considerably from the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism. Of course, these countries are also governed 
by the general laws of the transition to socialism, but we must remember that 
the transition to socialism here is not from capitalism, but from pre- 
capitalist forms of production. These processes are quite different. Whereas 
the main content of the revolutionary transition from capitalism to socialism 
consists in a socioeconomic coup and the replacement of capitalist production 
relations with socialist ones, the main content of the transition to social- 
ism in countries with an underdeveloped economy includes not only a socio- 
economic coup (and this is not the replacement of capitalist relations, but 
of tribal, feudal, semifeudal and semicapitalist relations, with socialist 
ones), but also, and this is extremely important, a material-technical and, 
in particular, a cultural-ideological coup. 


[t must be said that the specific nature of the transition to socialism in 
countries with an underdeveloped economy does not consist only in a different 
kind of socioeconomic coup and not only in its "supplementation" with a 
material-technical coup and a deeper cultural-ideological revolution, but 
also in the peculiar interconnections of these three processes. This is 
reflected in the fact that the development of productive forces, which lies 
at the basis of the progression toward socialism in all countries, is par- 
ticularly important here, represents the nucleus or focus of all these 
processes and requires greater effort than in the comparatively developed 


countries. 


We must underscore the importance of the Soviet experience in economic develop- 
ment to these countries because the USSR also had to overcome its economic 
backwardness (this particularly applies to the former outlying districts of 
tsarist Russia). Lenin's ideas about the transition from the policy of 
"military communism” to the New Economic Policy, intended to promote the 

quick revival of the economy through the use of the progressive potential 

of all socioeconomic orders on the condition that the popular regime would 

hold the command posts in the economy, have retained all of their vital force 





for the countries we are examining now. Obviously, we should not forget that 
capitalism had already become the dominant order in pre-revolutionary Russia 
and, for this reason, the transition to socialism in the country as a whole 
was from capitalism, and not from pre-capitalist forms of production. 


Since it is precisely the creation of the productive forces of socialism and 
its material and technical base that is crucial to this transition, the resolu- 
tion of all other problems--the preservation or eradication of previous forms 
of ownership, the distribution of internal and external resources, the choice 
of an accumulation-consumption ratio and the rates of reforms in all spheres-- 
is accomplished with a view to the degree to which this will promote the 
quickest possible resolution of the key problem: the creation of the produc- 
tive forces needed for socialism. 


3. The main danger that mizht be encouncered during the transition to socialism 
by the economically underdevelopea countries is precisely the tendency to 
ignore the peculiarities of this period, which is sometimes reflected in 
attempts, backed up by the revolutionary enthusiasm of the masses, to quickly 
accomplish the formal collectivization of the means of production by adminis- 
trative methods and "cultivate" pseudosocialist and pseudocommunist social 
forms on the foundation of underdeveloped productive forces and on the basis 
of manual labor. 


This danger becomes particularly pronounced primarily because the actual set 
of objective and subjective conditions in all of the economically underde- 
veloped countries can promote the easier assimilation of the ultra-leftist 
strategy and the military-bureaucratic methods of cultivating “barracks com- 
munism.” After all, all of the past history connected with the establishment 
of a "secondary" structure, with the underdevelopment of individuality and 
with the traditions of "Eastern despotism" creates a favorable medium for 
departures from scientific communism in the direction of the “customary,” 
recently practiced military-bureaucratic methods of government by the local 
oligarchy and foreign imperialism. It is just as important that the under- 
developed economy does not, precisely by virtue of its underdevelopment, have 
enough unifying factors to unite all parts of the country in a single entity. 
The function of relating, organizing and uniting all parts of the country 
during the first stages of the transition to socialism presupposes, as ex- 
perience has shown, the presence of an extremely diversified administrative 
(or military-administrative) system. The size, diversity and historical 
significance of this system are immeasurably greater in the economically 
underdeveloped country than in a country with a developed economy, where 
large-scale mechanized production and the relationships it creates ensure 

the interdependence and unity of all parts of the country. This alone holds 
out the possibility and danger of bureaucratization, which takes hold more 
easily in countries where most of the population is less cultured and less 


politically active. 


Faith in the omnipctence of this kind of administrative system, which is 
certainly capable of planning and carrying out large-scale undertakings af- 
fecting the masses, can lead, as the experience of the "Cultural Revolution” 
in China testifies, to the gradual alienation of this system from the laboring 





public and can turn this system into an independent hierarchical pyramid func- 
tioning according to its own laws. 


4. The transition to socialism in a country with an underdeveloped economy 
will obviously take much longer than the transition to socialism from capital- 
ism due to the great distance between initial conditions and the final goal 
and to the complexity of the problems requiring resolution. We can assume 
that the transition to socialism in economically underdeveloped countries 

will include at least three different stages. The first is the stage during 
which solutions are found for the main group of specific problems which face 
these countries and which must be solved to promote the growth of productive 
forces and secure the socioeconomic development of countries on the road to 
socialism. The second stage will evidently represent the kind of historical 
period during which some of the features of socioeconomic development connected 
with the priority assigned to the growth of productive forces will continue 

to exist, but in terms of its basic conditions and basic content this period 
will be similar to the stage in the transition to socialism from capitalism 

in countries with a moderately developed economy--the stage during which the 
foundation is laid for socialism. The third state presupposes the completion 
of the construction of the socialist foundations whose existence will testify 
to the beginning of the phase of socialism. 


The main difficulty for economically underdeveloped countries which choose 

the socialist course consists in working out their strategy and tactics during 
the first stage of the transition. After all, as pointed out above, it is 
within these bounds that all of the uniqueness of this period has its unavoid- 
able effect, and if miscalculations and errors are committed during this 

stage they could undermine the prospects for socialist construction. This is 
why we will concentrate mainly on the problems of this first stage. 


It is obvious that within the historical limits of the first stage--and its 
length will depend on the specific conditions of each country--it will have 
certain levels. There is also no question that this stage is preceded 
everywhere by a political coup or revolution, within the framework of which 
the following events transpire: First of all, the overthrow of the previous 
regime and the establishment, centrally and on the local level, of the new 
regime of the laboring public, guided by a revolutionary democratic political 
vanguard and proclaiming the goal of socialism; secondly, the nationaliza- 
tion of some means of production owned by foreign capital, the enemies of the 
revolution and social groups cooperating with them, as a result of which the 
commanding heights of the economy will be controlled by the popular regime; 
thirdly, the necessary initial steps in the organization of a new socioeco- 
nomic, political and cultural life in the country. 


After all of these tasks, dictated by the very progression of the revolutionary 
struggle, have been completed, a question arises: What should the main long- 
range goal of the initial stage of development be? 


[t seems that there can only be one such goal: After dealing with the urgent 
problems of socioeconomic life and solving the immediate problems of con- 
sOlidating authority, eradicating hunger and unemployment and organizing 








economic contacts and commodity exchange between urban and rural areas, the 
new regime, as experience has shown, centers its policy around the task of 
destroying obsolete forms of production, ending the standstill in economic 
development and ensuring the necessary conditions for the initial accumula- 
tions which will be so necessary for the subsequent development of productive 


forces. 
How can these tasks be accomplished? 


It would be naive to think that all of these problems can be solved at one 
sitting, and even more naive to believe they can be solved exclusively by 
foreign assistance, regardless of how significant it might be. After all, 

what is needed is the revitalization of the economy of precisely this specific 
country, the formation of its own sectors of economic growth, which will 
require that new potential and new beginnings be an organic element of the 
country's own development, and not alien additions to a still underdeveloped 
economy. Obviously, the task consists in making the initial economic revival-- 
in spite of all outside assistance--a natural product of the development of 
this specific country and a result of the activation of its own potential 

with the aid of domestic and foreign fermenting agents. This can be accom- 
plished if the country finds the “growth points” in its own economy and 
Sstimuiates their rapid development. 


In spite of the inevitable national differences in actual capacities for 
initial growth, all countries have the common problem of deciding whether the 
emphasis should be on industrial development or agricultural growth. It 
seems quite evident that it is expedient to start with agricultural growth,° 
but certainly without losing sight of the importance of organized industrial 
production--including production for the needs of agriculture. This will 
indisputably aid in strengthening the alliance of urban and rural laborers. 


5. The priority assigned to agricultural growth stems not only from the 

fact that this is the customary, traditional sphere of employment for the 
overwhelming majority of the population, but also from the following facts. 
In the first place, any talk of a real socialist policy would certainly be 
meaningless in the absence of a food supply. It is also important to remember 
that even a smal! surplus of food could be a source of foreign currency 
revenues under present conditions. In the second place, it is in agriculture 
that the country's main existing productive forces are concentrated--the 
human factor The economic prerequisites--the presence of already utilized 
tools of labor and the human factor of production--the huge peasant masses 
and natural-geographical and climatic conditions contain no impediments to 
production growth. In the third place, the peasants, who constitute the 
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majority of the population in these countries, create the lion's share of 

the gross national product through their labor, based on primitivetechniques. 
This is why each percentage of growth in the productivity of all peasant 
labor--all other conditions being equal--is of much greater significance for 
economic revitalization than, for example, much more rapid growth in labor 


productivity in all crafts, industry and so forth. In the fourth place, 
initial agricultural growth can be secured without much outside help. 


, 





But there is a serious obstacle standing in the way of this growth--the 
peasants’ lack of stimuli or need to intensify their labor and increase pro- 


duction on this basis. 


The problem of heightening the production activity of the peasantry arouses 
the interest of the leaders of countries waging a struggle for socialism in 
the absence of a developed economic base. The organ of the Vietnamese com- 
munists NHAN DAN, stated: "To find ways of stimulating production activity 
in the cooperative sector of agriculture and among individual peasant farmers, 
the party advises...the broader use of the personal initiative of each indi- 
vidual for the common good."’ The importance of developing the personal 
initiative of laborers to augment their contribution to the social product 
was mentioned in March 1982 at a conference of Lao government officials, held 
to discuss the economic policy of the Lao People's Revolutionary Party, by 
Nouhak Phoumsavan, deputy prime minister of the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic, secretary of the LPRP Central Committee and member of the Politburo. 
These questions were also raised at the third LPRP Congress at the end of 
April 1982. 


How can peasants be stimulated to augment labor productivity? How can new 
needs be fostered in the peasantry--and, furthermore, needs which can put 
their dormant strength in motion and accelerate the development of all 
agriculture’ To solve this problem--and this essentially means the resolution 
of a specific economic contradiction which is expressed in the paradox of 
“the impossibility of satisfying the country's needs due to the underdeveloped 
needs of the peasant masses"--there is no other alternative, in our opinion, 
than the extensive and creative use of Lenin's ideas about the New Economic 
Policy under the specific conditions of these countries. The extensive use 

of precisely this part of the Soviet experience seems crucial here. In other 
words, one sure way of accomplishing the initial vitalization of agriculture 
and the entire economy, an effective means of initiating the accelerated 
growth of productive forces and a means of accomplishing the tasks of initial 
accumulation is, in our opinion, the kind of policy which assigns the human 
tactor in production the decisive role during this stage and, in accordance 
with this, stimulates the individual labor of the peasant and the related 


individual labor of the craftsman and merchant. 


foday--and this is obvious to any educated Marxist--the practice of the “hasty 
socialization” of the small-scale producer (the peasant and craftsman) and 

the elimination of the petty and middle merchants has completely demonstrated 
its invalidity. This practice has been condemned not only in the countries 
governed by Marxist-Leninist parties, but also in countries where vanguard 
sarties guided by tne Marxist-Leninist ideology are just beginning to take 
shape. ‘Small property owners and craftsmen," said, for example, President 

S. Machel of Mozambique, FRELIMO chairman, at the third congress of this 
party, “represents social substrata which the proletariat is gradually involv- 
ing in the construction of the new society.... These elements...play a 
positive social role in productios, the service sphere and trade. The work 

of building a new society requires their energetic participation.” 











Since this issue is of fundamental importance, we want not only to substantiate 
the need for reliance on the human factor in production, but also to note that 
this requires the temporary stimulation of individual forms of labor. 


Of course, the establishment of cooperatives of small producers and small 
owners has been and is the major trend in the progression toward socialism 
even in these countries. But the success of cooperative forms of labor pre- 
supposes the existence of certain conditions. It is a well-known fact that 
collective labor, even with the previous means of production, is more produc- 
tive than individual labor because even simple cooperation produces productive 
strength exceeding the quantitative and qualitative sum of the individual 
productive capabilities of cooperating partners. But this is only true if-- 
and this is often forgotten--the main condition is fulfilled, namely if the 
human factor in production--manpower--functions with equal intensity in both 
cases. It is only on this condition that cooperative labor is indisputably 
superior to non-cooperative labor. 


For this reason, without losing sight of all the importance of cooperative 
labor (and not only in the case of peasants, but also other small producers 
and small owners), particularly in those cases when this is dictated by 
specific circumstances (the development of new lands, the reconstruction of 
irrigation systems) and when the socioeconomic prerequisites for cooperative 
labor in a particular country have already attained the necessary level of 
maturity, the danger of premature mass undertakings to “socialize” small- 
scale production must nevertheless be underscored. After all, when peasants 
have had limited initiative to augment labor productivity even in their own 
private plots, it will be much more difficult for them to develop this 
initiative in cooperative farming; furthermore, this kind of cooperative 
labor could stifle this underdeveloped initiative and result in the stagna- 
tion of cooperative production. Neither concerted labor nor the use of 
technology--unavoidably weak due to limited capacities--can compensate for 

a loss of interest in labor on the part of most producers. Only the initial 
development of their needs and arousal of their productive strength in indi- 
vidual farming can serve as a foundation for the successful “encouragement 
of the cooperative movement" and for the future cooperative management of 
these farms. We should recall what K. Marx wrote: Until conditions are 
established for the development of large-scale production, “small-scale pro- 
duction is an essentiai condition for the development of social production 
and the free initiative of each worker."? 


If we look at the role of the petty merchants, particularly those who serve 
as middlemen in urban-rural transactions, it is obvious that this stratum 
as a whole does not create new material goods; in fact, it appropriates and 
consumes part of the national product and would seem to thereby inflict 
perceptible damage on the underdeveloped economy by reducing its already 


limited capacities for initial accumulation. The liquidation of the large 
stratum of petty and middle commercial bourgeoisie seems extremely important 
for the progress of the economically underdeveloped countries not only for 


political reasons (this stratum is one of the main catalysts of political 
instability), but also for economic reasons. However, this stratum has its 
own socioeconomic functions which are extremely important during the stage 








of the initial growth of existing productive forces. it is the fermenting 
agent which, by increasing the frequency of exchange between urban and rural 
areas and between crafts and agriculture, broadens the needs of the main 
productive force--the peasantry--and stimulates the peasants to augment labor 
productivity. The removal of these middlemen with their individual initiative, 
their ability to survive under the most adverse conditions and with their 
stimulation of the limited potential of the city and the awakening needs of 
the individual peasant, either without replacing them or replacing them in- 
mediately with the unavoidably less flexible and less individualized forms 

of cooperative or state trade, could inflict irreparable damage on the initial 
development of the peasant's needs and his budding incentive to augment the 
productivity of his labor. For this reason, it seems quite obvious that it 

is important--of course, within well-planned and controlled boundaries and 
with the retention of the popular regime's command position--to use private 
commercial initiative during this first stage of the transition to socialism 
and to develop private handicrafts, particularly those connected with the 
needs of agriculture. 


Here priority must be assigned to the development of an entire system of 
specific measures corresponding to economic policy--to develop the economic 
contacts between industrial crafts and agricultural production, to reward more 
productive labor, to make extensive use of commodity and money relations, to 
ensure the state's accumulation of part of the collective resources, and so 
forth--all that V. [. Lenin wrote about when the New Economic Policy was 
instituted.!9 all of this must be combined with the necessary tax policy and 
measures to limit the growth of exploitative elements. It is obvious that 

the specific measures must be planned entirely with a view to the conditions 
of the particular country; no general “recipes” are applicable at this time. 


6. A model for the development--or, more precisely, creation--of industry in 
the economically underdeveloped countries which have chosen the socialist 
course is also of fundamental importance. Since agricultural growth is the 
main element during the first stage of the revitalization of the economy and 
the initial accumulation of resources, as has already been mentioned, but 

the development of industrial production is of primary significance for the 
consolidation of political stability and for the resolution of long-range 
problems during this first stage and during subsequent stages, we will examine 
the latter. The policy of the ruling Marxist-Leninist party in this sphere 

is the most important part of the political vanguard's strategy and tactics. 
[The key problem here is the choice of concepts of industrial growth and crafts 
production during the first stage of the transition to socialisn. 


Considering the entire group of prevaling internal socioeconomic conditions 


in these countries and the international situation, we cannot agree with the 
scholars who try to extend the concept of accelerated industrialization, like 
that which was accomplished in the Soviet Union, to these countries at any 
cost. The USSR is a huge country with colossal natural, human and other 
resources which was surrounded exclusively by capitalism for a lengthy period 
f its development. in these countries the situation is different. We be- 
lieve that the “traditional” path of initial industrialization is more 


realistic here at first. This is the path distinguished by the stepped-up 





development of the s 
growth of the food i 
raw materials, and the extractive branches whose progress seems most 


feasible.! 


This alternative is already being tested successfully. Its advantages stem 
from the following facts. Im the first place, it is precisely this concept 

of developm lat ensures the resolution of the most immediate problems of 
this stage--the need to satisfy the most vital needs of the population and 

the need for initial accumulation. In the second place, this concept allows 
for the development of industrial production without sizable capital expendi- 
tures because it presupposes the extensive use of existing small and mediun- 
sized enterprises and workshops. In the third place, because this alternative 
is connected with the development of labor-intensive mass production, it can 
increase the number of jobs relatively quickly and thereby reduce unemployment, 
which is the most acute social problem of the first stage. In the fourth 
place, and this is particularly important, more than any other alternative, 
this concept of initial industrialization promotes the establishment of eco- 
nomic links between urban and rural areas, strengthens the worker-peasant 
alliance, leads to the rapid organization of regular commercial exchange, 
which not only destroys obsolete forms of production but also removes the 
need tor extra-economic methods of management, and ensures the gradual eco- 
nomic stimulation of the growth of agriculture and other production areas, 
which is of primary importance and of vital significance. Im the fifth place, 
this alternative promotes the optimal use of local natural resources and the 
rapid growth of the production of export goods on this basis. 

ice of this concept of initial industrialization does not 


the cnoice oOo: 
vutomatically indicate the exact group of means and methods, economic levers 
ind organizational measures with the aid of which it will be implemented. 

This suggests the expediency of using state capitalism, including concessions, 
but naturally again only on the condition that the popular regime retains the 
sositions of economic command. The group of necessary practical measures will 


liffer in each countrv, but the examination of such measures is outside the 
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iramework of our analysis. 


’, The interaction of economics and politics can have its own distinctive 
eatures er these conditions. The emphasis on initial economic revival 
through the activation of the human factor in production, which is intended 


archaic forms of production and stimulate the development of the 

sroducer’s individual qualities and presupposes the preservation of small- 

scale private ownership for a fairly lengthy period of time (this is one way 
lving one of the historical contradictions of the "abridged" course 


t reso.vi 

: deve ent, the contradiction between the tendencies of pre-capitalist 
forms of development and the tendencies leading to socialism), as well as 
the gradual erowth of industrial production and the development of state 
apitalism--all of this raises questions about the interrelations cf the 
socialist regime and petty bourgeois sociopolitical trends. In other words, 
the main issue becomes the political stability of the new regime, the con- 
sOlidation of its cial base and its strength under the conditions of weak 
industrial development, a small working class, the temporary growth of private 
wnership and the heightened individual and private commercial activity of 





The intensification of the contradiction between the political regime and the 
development of a multistructural economy gives rise to the "temptation" to 
resolve it by administrative means. [It is this desire that is the main 
catalyst of the hasty formation of peasant cooperatives for the purpose of 
creating an organizational base for the new regime in rural areas, the liqui- 
dation of petty and middle private merchants and the attempt to establish 
large-scale industry quickly and at any price in order to augment the yanks 
of the working class and strengthen the class base of the new regime. 


The indisputable importance and immediacy of the problem of consolidating 
politicai authority, connected with the fact that politics must be given 
priority over economics at this time because the socialist perspective will 

be lost unless the laboring public retains authority, often leads to a tendency 
to ignore the fact that the growth of productive forces is the main issue 
juring this stage; it is precisely this growth that can guarantee political 
stability and overcome underdevelopment. 


internal forces are often inadequate, however, for this purpose. This cor- 
roborates the accuracy of the Marxist-Leninist premise regarding the need for 
outside support trom the socialist world at this crucial point in non- 
capitalist development. A country with an underdeveloped economy which is 
making the transition to socialism has the right to expect external interna- 
tional assistance--and not only during the first stages of revolutionary 
growth--so that it can use this assistance effectively in the simultaneous 
resolution of economic and political problems. This means that while the 
problems of initial economic growth are being solved and the productivity of 
peasant labor is being augmented, the political stability of the society must 
xe reintorced, the masses must be organized and industrial producticia must 

be gradually established and expanded to ensure the rapid growth of the work- 
ing class--the new regime's main supporting class. 


when both of these conditions are met--considerable political and other assist- 
ance from outside and the correct choice of a domestic policy line--the ruling 


political vanguard must strike the correct balance between objectives of eco- 
nomic growth and rolitical stability within the country. 


These are what we regard as some of the most pertinent theoretical questions 
onnected with the or »gression toward socialism by countries with an under- 


leveloped economy. 
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is was even mentioned by K. Marx and F. Engels, who said that the 


tory of proletarian revolutions in the developed capitalist countries 
llow countries where pre-capitalist relations still prevailed "to 


: 
siderably shorten the process of their development toward the socialist 
ietv’ (K. Marx and F. Engels, "Works," vol 22, p 446). 
the political report of the Central Commirtee of the Lao People’s 
‘lutionary Party to the third party congress (April 1982), Secretary 


eral of the LPRP Central Committee Kaysone Phomvihan stressed: “"Agri- 


sltural production and forestry represent the basis on which we can rely 


i? ne of quickly satisfying public needs and making an important 
/ f c 
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ntribution to the creation of an initial accumulation fund for socialist 


istrialization" (PRAVDA, 28 April 1982). 
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SRV POLICY ON PURIFYING VOCABULARY, MINORITY LANGUAGES DESCRIBED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 104-110 


(Article by i. I. Glebova: "The Resolution of Minority Language Problems in 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam" ] 


(Text j The SRV is a multilingual country inhabited by 54 ethnic groups. + 


The Vietnamese language, as the language of interethnic communication in the 
country, performs the maximum quantity of social funccions; the minimum 
quantity is performed by the languages of the smallest ethnic groups which 
have no written language and use their spoken language almost exclusively in 
the home. 


The Soviet Union's rich experience in cultural and linguistic construction 
is of inestimable value to socialist Vietnam because the problems the 
Vietnamese communists encountered immediately after the victory of the 
August 1945 revolution have been resolved successfully in the USSR. Just as 
in the Soviet Union, there are two tendencies in the development and inter- 
action of languages in the SRV: the thorough development of minority lan- 
guages and the augmentation of the role of the language of interethnic 
communication--in this case, the Vietnamese language. The policy of the CPSU 
ind the Soviet State on the question of nationality and the experience ac- 
cumulated in the USSR in the resolution of minority language problems over 
the 60 years of its existence serve Vietnamese communists as an example, and 
this is pointed out, in particular, in an article by Professor Heang Tue, 
firector of the Linguistic Institute of the SRV Committee for the Social 
Sciences, "Linguistics and Revolution in Our Country.” 


The Vietnamese communists had to consider questions of minority language poli- 
immediately after the formation of the Indochinese Communist Party (ICP) 

in 1930, and they were discussed in major party documents long before the 

victory ot the August revolution. Party objectives connected with the pros- 

pects for the functional development of the Vietnamese language and the 

languages oO: minority groups in Vietnam were determined with the aid of the 

Marxist-Leninist theory of nationalities. In particular, basic questions of 

national language policy are reflected in the party's statements about 

ethnic minorities in the decisions of the First ICP Congress (1935),°? the 


Seventh Plenum (1940)* and the Eighth Plenum of the ICP Central Committee 
1g ‘ 2 
4 tise 





The basic premises of the program of linguistic construction in the SRV, set 
forth in various documents and scientific studies by sociolinguists, are the 
following: the development of Vietnamese as the national language (it is 
spoken by the Vietnamese, who represent more than 85 percent of Vietnam's 
population, and by numerous minority groups); the maximum expansion of the 
Vietnamese language's range of functions, so that it can serve the Vietnamese 
as a medium of communication in all spheres and ail other peoples inhabiting 
the country as a medium of interethnic communications; the democratization of 
the literary Vietnamese language by purging it of Sinisms duplicating “its 
own" words; the institution of work to standardize the literary language in 
all of its aspects; the reform of the national Romanized Quoc-Ngu script for 
the purpose of its simplification; the expansion of the range of functions 

f minority languages in political, economic and cultura! life and the organ- 
ization o: elementary school education in native languages; the assistance of 
y groups in the creation of a written language (the relatively simple 
Juoc-Nzgu script is used as a basis in the creation of written languages); the 
popularization of Quoc-Ngu among minority groups with a complicated written 
languaze; the creation of favorable conditions for the development of bi- 
lingualism in minority groups--that is, for widespread fluency in the 
Vietnamese language. 

The leaders of the DRV, and later of the SRV, took a serious interest in 
questions of linguistic policy and the implementation of the program of 
linguistic « struction. Ho Chi Minh concerned himself with questions of 
linguistic p .icy and they are still a matter of concern to party and govern- 


7 } . . } Cc 
ent ieadcders in the SRV. 


me of the main aspects of the SRV policy on languages is the work to demo- 
cratize the Vietnamese language and purge it of foreign words. As soon as 
Ho Chi nh returned to his homeland in 1941, he expressed his disapproval 

t the ostentatious use of neologisms borrowed from the Chinese language by 
some party workers.’ Later he repeatedly pointed out the need to preserve 

he purity of the Vietnamese language by refusing to use unnecessary 
allicisms.’ However, Ho Chi Minh never suggested that the Vietnamese lan- 
yuage be purged of all Sinisms and Gallicisms (this would be impossible): He 
biected to the incorrect use of foreign words and to their use when there 


_.2 " , c ‘ ; r: ' Al " 
no particular necessity for this (when the Vietnamese language S Own 


ords would suffice). Ho Chi Minh stated his position on the vaiid and 
id use of foreign words (Sinisms) as early as 1947 in an article entitled 
"The Fight Acainst Affected Rhetoric,” and these views lay at the basis of 
the “movement for linguistic purity." The movement to purge the Vietnamese 
language of Sinisms preceded the movement to purge it of Gallicisms, a move- 
in circles of the patriotic intelligentsia under 
uence ot the "Theses on the Vietnamese Culture,’ which were composed 
by the [CP Central Committee in 1943° and had an anticolonial (anti-French 


M 


nent that ame into being 


ind anti-Japanese) purpose, because the party's main task at this time con- 
isted in mobilizing ali patriotic forces for a struggle against the French 
ylonizers and the Japanese occupation. 
hi Minh attached great significance to propaganda and the ideological 
indoctrination and cultural enlightment of the population and, for this 
reason, wa wanted party workers, propagandists, press workers and 





spokesmen for literature and the arts to speak in a language accessible to the 
broad popular masses and asked them to make use of the rich potential of their 
native language. In 1952, in an article entitled "How Should We Write?" Ho 
Chi Minh again underscored the need to come down to the reader's level and to 
avoid the unnecessary use of “scholarly” words. He mentioned this again at 
the second congress of Vietnamese journalists in April 1959.1 


The movement for the purity of the Vietnamese language entered a new phase 
after Chairman Pham Van Dong of the SRV Council of Ministers presented a 
report on "The Prese.vation of the Purity of the Vietnamese Language"!/ at a 
scientific conference in the Literature Institute, held in 1966--that is, at 
the height of the war of resistance against the American agressors 
(1964-1975). 14 The activation of this movement was dictated by the need to 
determine ways of standardizing the vocabulary of the Vietnamese literary 
language. The intelligent use of foreign words (Sinisms) was discussed at the 
conference, and the principles of word formation on the basis of borrowed 
Sinisms were clarified in this connection. By this time Vietnam already had 
skilled linguists capable of making scientifically sound recommendations on 
the most complex aspects of neology.13 The magazines, NGHIEN CUU VAN HOC, TAP 
Tl VAN HOC and NGONG NGU and the newspapers VAN NGIE and NHAN DAN--the VCP 
Central Committee organ--began the regular publication of articles under the 
heading "For the Purity of the Vietnamese Language." Now this term has been 
invested with the broadest meaning: It signifies the intelligent use of 
Sinisms, the elimination of variations in script, the classification and 
standardization of terminology, etc. 


The movement for the democratization of the Vietnamese language is progressive 
on more than ‘ust the sociopolitical level. It will also increase the word- 
building capacity of the Vietnamese language in accordance with the internal 
laws of its development. The replacement of incomprehensible Sinisms consist- 
ing of related syllables with neologisms consisting of independent morphemes 
is completely consistent with the Vietnamese language's tendency to eliminate 
related elements capable of functioning only as components of multisyllabic 
nominative compounds. Sinisms, which consist of incomprehensible related 
components, are regarded by the Vietnamese as "alien" words. But the Sinisms 
which the Vietnamese cannot replace with their "own" words, or with neologisms, 
have become a permanent part of tue Vietnamese language in spite of their 
peculiar internal construction (in comparison to Vietnam's "own" words): 

chinh sach ("policy"), kinh te ("economy"), cach mang ("revolution"), lanh 

dao ("manage"), phat trien ("develop") and so forth. Ho Chi Minh stressed 
that words like this should be retained unconditionally in the Vietnamese 
language. Some Sinisms are easily replaced by neologisms. Apt neologisms 
constructed according to the laws of the Vietnamese language rapidly replaced 
Sinisms--for example, khong phan-vung troi ("air space"), hai phan-vung bien 
(‘maritime space’), phi co-may bay ("airplane") and so forth. Neologisms 

are replacing entire combinations of words--for example, tu luc canh sindhua 
vao suc minh ("reliance on one's own strength"). 


Another aspect of language policy is the work to create scientific and tech- 
nical terminology. Before the revolution thjs kind of terminological work 


was not given serious attention in Vietnan.~ The urgent need for scientific 








and technical terminology arose after the Geneva agreements on Indochina were 
signed in 1954, when the party and government of the DRV had to restore and 
develop the national economy, raise the material and cultural level of the 
people, improve the educational system, develop science and technology and 
train scientific and technical personnel in the country and abroad. By 1960 
the DRV State Committee for Science, organized at the end of 1958, had al- 
ready drafted the "Provisional Statute on the Principles of Terminological 
Construction in the Natural Sciences,"*’? scientific conferences on the 
standardization of scientific and technical terminology were held in Hanoi 
in 1964 and 1965, a scientific terminology committee was set up as part of 
the State Committee for Science and the compilation of terminological dic- 
tionaries was planned. As a result of these measures, terminological dic- 
tionaries covering all fields of knowledge were published within a short 


time, 1° 


Along with this work, an attempt was made in the 1960's to establish spelling 
standards. [In particular, am_orthographic dictionary of the Vietnamese lan- 
guage was published in 1963, and efforts were made to create alphabets for 
several minority languages. Earlier, in 1961, the Romanized script was of- 
ficially accepted for the languages of the closely related Tay and Nung 


peoples and for the Meo language (the old hieroglyphic script was not widely 


used by the Tay and Nung peoples because of its excessive complexity). That 
Same year plans were made to improve tie old script of the Thai group, but in 
1969 a Yomanized script was prepared fer the Thai language because the reten- 


tion of the complex script of Palic origins impeded the establishment of 
interethnic ties, the spread of bilingualism among the Thais and the develop- 
ment of education. The Khmer and Cham groups retained their Palic script 


(although the younger Cham generation is converting to the use of Quoc-Ngu). 
The Ete, Jarai, Bahnar and Koho groups began to use a Romanized script even 
before the revolution. In 1957 and 1958--that is, long before the reunifica- 


tion of the country and the formation of the SRV--a great deal of work was 
in the liberated regions of South Vietnam for the creation of the 


. Sean ~~ 
conacucte in 


d 
first types of script based on Quoc-Ngu for such peoples as the Hre, Sedang, 
M'Nong, Stieng, Bru-Van-Kieu, Katu, Roglai and others. By the late 1950's 
and early 1960's, 14 ethnic groups in South Vietnam were already using a 


i Ze script./® The Quoc-Ngu Romanized script was successfully adopted 
the Muong, who speak a Language closely related to Vietnamese. 


Atter the liberation of South Vietnam (1975) and the formation of the SRV in 
1976, the activation of language policy became particularly pertinent. At 


the fourth VCP Congress in December 1976, considerable attention was given to 
the formation of the new socialist culture and the new individual, a highly 
aware person with a high educational level, extensive technical knowledge and 
so forth. This required a sweeping educational reform, presupposing the 
ganization of academic institutions, the compilation of new textbooks and 
teaching aids for schools, tekhnikums and VUZ's, the upgrading of newspaper 
ind magazine articles, radio and television programs, movies and books, and 

so forth.+% The problem of upgrading the literary standards of the Vietnamese 
language in all respects was raised--particularly the problem of setting 
standard spelling rules and lexical standards, especially in scientific 


terminology. 





Language policy was considered to be so important that by 1975, soon after the 
liberation of South Vietnam, NHAN DAN was already printing a debate on ques- 
tions of language policy during the new stage. The debate indicated that the 
primary objective of language policy was the standardization of the literary 
language, especially its written form. According to the overwhelming majority 
of linguists in the country, the literary Vietnamese language was based on 

the leading dialect of the Vietnamese language--the northern dialect. The 
period of French colonial domination which lasted almost a century, and then 
the separation of the country into two parts, slowed down the formation of a 
Single set of literary language standards, reinforced earlier dialectical 
differences and gave rise to new ones, particularly in the sphere of borrowed 
vocabulary, which was borrowed from different languages in the North and 

South (of course there were also integrative processes stemming from the 
migration of huge groups of people in connection with the two wars of 
resistance). 


[he main objectives of ianguage policy with regard to the Vietnamese literary 
language are the establishment of spelling standards and the improvement of 
pronunciation standards of the literary language, including a single set of 
orthographic standards and standard scientific and technical terminology (the 
problem of improving lexical standards in the broad sense of the term is ap- 
parently not as urgent: Differences between northern and southern dialects 
are considered to be insignificant in the most commonly used terms). As for 
the spelling standards of the southern dialect, they differ quite substantially 
from northern standards, but not enough to impede normal communication between 
northeners and southerners. There is no question that the legislative estab- 
lishment of orthographic standards will accelerate the standardization of the 
pronounciation of the literary language, which, incidentally, allows for 
various alternatives in any language (the national literary language exists 
primarily in written rather than oral form). 


Professor Hoang Phe, the renowned Vietnamese linguist who entered the debate 
with a series of articles on the standardization of the Vietnamese literary 


Language, ?” has stressed that the introduction of a single set of orthographic 
standards should be combined with the long-needed reform of the national 
juoc-Ngu script (as early as the end of 1960 a conference was held in Hanoi 

to discuss the improvement of the national script). Participants in the 
debate were also concerned with the improvement and standardization of scien- 


tific terminology. In South Vietnam classes in higher academic institutions 
were taught in English until the 1969/70 academic year, and the process of 
word formation in the South therefore differed from the process in the DRV. 
By the time the country was unified, around 40 terminological dictionaries 
had been mpiled in North Vietnam, mainly bilingual Russian-Vietnamese 
fictionaries, but also some multilingual ones.2! Around 60 terminological 
dictionaries had been compiled in South Vietnam, most of them French- 
Vietnamese and English-Vietnamese. The neological principles worked out by 
linguist Le Van Thoi, on whose initiative the Committee for Scientific 
terminology was established in 1960 in South Vietnam, are used in most of 


the terminological dictionaries compiled in South Vietnan. 








Linguists are still arguing over which terms should be given preference: 
Sinisms, phonetic words borrowed from Western languages or terms constructed 
with “native material” (that is, independent morphemes). In essence, this is 
a debate over the optimal ratio of “national” terms to international ones 
(in South Vietnam, preference was given to international terms prior to its 
liberation, and this is now considered correct by many linguists). Minor 
terminological differences cannot disrupt the unity of the literary language 
because terminology has always represented a more or less autonomous part of 
the literary language. Serious terminological differences, however, are 
extremely undesirable, and efforts to eliminate these differences are there- 
fore one of the current tasks of language policy in the SRV. 


Scientific conferences were held in Hanoi, Hue and Ho Chi Minh City in 1978 
and 1979 to continue the discussion of questions connected with the standard- 
ization of spelling rules and scientific terminology, first raised on the 
pages of NHAN DAN. The processes giving rise to variations in spelling and 
pronounciation in the Vietnamese language were discussed and a plan was 
proposed for the improvement of the Vietnamese script. The Hanoi accent was 
proposed as the pronounciation standard in the plan for the improvement of 


orthoepic rules.~ 


Reports on the standardization of terminology said that terms of all three 
Structural types had a right to exist: terms composed of "native" material 
(that is, of independent morphemes); terms composed of Han-Viet elements 
(that is, of related morphemes of Chinese origin); phonetic words borrowed 
from Western languages. The advantage of terms constructed according to 

the rules of Vietnamese word-f»rmation is that they quickly attain universal 
acceptance and widespread use. 

In October 1979 a scientific conference was held in Hanoi to dicuss "The 
Preservation of the Purity of the Vietnamese Language in the Area of Vocabu- 
lary." In a report entitled "The Preservation of the Purity of the 


nw? 3 , 
Vietnamese Language,'*~ Pham Van Dong recommended that Vietnamese linguists 
avoid hasty innovations and carefully substantiate the need for them. He 

laid special emphasis on the importance of improving the teaching of native 


languages in the schools. 


One basic aspect of the ethnic policy of the SRV as a multinational socialist 
state is the encouragement of all minorities living within the country to 

participate actively in the construction of socialism and in the equalization 
of their cultural levels. The VCP and SRV Government take a serious interest 
in the training of national specialist personnel, including specialists from 


minority groups. Minority groups acquire a knowledge of world culture and 
science and a higher education primarily through the Vietnamese language, 
which is the main medium of interethnic communication in the country. The 
reation of the necessary conditions for the mastery of the Vietnamese lan- 
guaze by ethnic minorities and for the widespread development of bilingualism 
is the basis of the SRV policy on minority languages. The importance of the 
work to develop bilingualism in Vietnam's minority groups was stressed in a 





Great significance is attached to the purposeful development of bilingualism 
directly in the schools. This is why classes in elementary schools are 
taughr in the native language with compulsory instruction in the Vietnamese 
langwage, and classes in schools of the second and third levels are taught 
in Vietnamese. The native language and native literature (if there is any) 
are required subjects in schools of all levels. In his report at the fourth 
VCP Congress (December 1976), Secretary General Le Duan of the VCP Central 
Committee said that each community in the socialist North had a school of 
the second level and each district had a school of the third level .24 The 
situation in the South at the time the SRV was formed was different: Work 
was still required there to eradicate illiteracy. The task of eradicating 
illiteracy in recently liberated regions, mountain communities and regions 
inhabited by ethnic minorities was set at the fourth VCP Congress. 


On 22 February 1980 a new government decree on minority language policy was 
adopted in the SRV. It underscores the need to improve the teaching of the 
Vietnamese language in minority schools for the further development of bi- 
lingualism with the simultaneous improvement of native language instruction. 
In an article explaining the provisions of this government decree, Hoang 

Tue sa s that the long joint struggle of the Vietnamese people and the many 
minority groups in Vietnam against foreign invaders led to the creation of 

a strong community of peoples who are now truly equal. The Vietnamese lan- 
guage has taken its place with the native language among the spiritual 
treasures of each nationality in Vietnam. However, bilingual individuals 
are often not fluent in Vietnamese or in their native language. Many of 

them cannot use the Vietnamese language with any degree of fluency in the 
spheres of politics, culture, science and technology. 2 In another article 
Hoang Tue thoroughly examines the positive role of bilingualism in esgnomic 
and cultural construction in regions inhabited by ethnic minorities. He 
notes the beneficial effect of the constant contacts of minority languages 
with the Vietnamese language on the development of these languages. He 
stresses that the improvement of the system for the mass spread of bilingual- 
ism should be conducted within the framework and on the level of state plans. 


The range of functions of the majority of minority languages in Vietnam is 
much narrower than the range of the Vietnamese language, which is used in 

4ll spheres of modern communication because it is a language with a developed 
functional-stylistic system. During the period of colonial dependence the 
functional development of the Vietnamese language was deliberately inhibited 
by the policy of colonialism (in particular, the Vietnamese language was not 
recognized in the highest links of the colonial administration, it was used 
primarily in elementary education as a means of communication and it was 
almost not used at all in scientific communication, particularly in the 
technological sphere). Furthermore, conducting the "divide and conquer” 
policy, the colonizers often deliberately inhibited the development of normal 
contacts between the Viets and the minority groups in the country and impeded 
the development of bilingualism. 


The equal rights and obligations guaranteed for citizens of all nationalities 
in the 1980 Constitution of the SRV, including the right to use the native 
language and script, are the main prerequisite for the functional development 





of minority languages. The creation of alphabets and the establishment of a 
broad network of elementary schools with instruction in the native language 
are stimulating the development of minority languages and promoting the 
enrichment of their vocabulary and the development of their stylistic variety. 
The increasing number of educated people from minority groups, who acquired 
their education through the Vietnamese language serving as a mediating 
linguistic link, is creating the necessary conditions for the vigorous infil- 
tration of minority languages by sociopolitical, socioeconomic and other 
specialized terminology. The fact that minority languages in Vietnam are 
borrowing many words from the Vietnamese language does not signify the as- 
Similation of these languages by Vietnamese, although the languages of small 
minorities without a written language could be assimilated by other local 
languages. 


In regions where ethnic minorities live in relatively large compact groups, 
the organization of radiobroadcasts and the development of the press, theater, 
clubs and cultural-enlightenment work in general in the native language are 
being encouraged. Dialectic differences are disappearing from many minority 
languages. In our opinion, the prerequisites exist for the development of 
literary languages for the largest minorities (Tay, Thai, Nung, Muong, Meo and 
Dao), to be used in the basic spheres of activity of the entire community 
speaking these languages. The voluntary study of the Vietnamese language by 
ethnic minorities is not impeding the development of literary languages, but, 
on the contrary, is stimulating this process and is simultaneously increasing 
the significance of the Vietnamese language as the principal medium of conm- 
munication for all nationalities in socialist Vietnam, an agent in the 
dissemination of knowledge and the main source of new vocabulary, particularly 
specialized terminology, for the minority languages in the country. 
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ne information in the article testifies that consistent efforts are being 

in the SRV tc solve Language probleis, and this is an important step 
toward the resolution of ethnic problems. The need to continue reinforcing 
the unity of all the peoples in Vietnam was underscored at the fifth VCP 
yneress (March 1982), particulariy through more intense indoctrination and 
propaganda among ethnic minorities and the frustration of all attempts by 
reactionary forces to sow discord among the country's peoples.¢ 
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ACADEMIC CONFERENCE ON REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS IN ASIA, AFRICA 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Uct 82 pp 142-144 


Report by V. S. Ivanov on inter-institute methodological symposium held in 
Moscow on 15-16 April 1982 to discuss “Basic Problems in the Development of 
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\Text}] “Basic Problems in the Development of the Revolutionary Process in 
the Asian and African Countries" was the title of the inter-institute methodo- 
logical symposium held on 15-16 April of this vear in the Political Education 
Center of the Moscow Gorkom and the Moscow CPSU Committee and organized bv 
the Central Council on Philosophical-Methodological Seminars of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Presidium and the Institutes of Oriental Studies, Africa, 
Philosophy and the International Workers Movement of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. The symposium was attended by supervisors of methodological 
seminars from the Academy of Social Sciences of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the Institute of Social Sciences and the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of 

the CPSU Central Committee, researchers from scientific research institutes 
and higher academic institutions in Moscow and other cities of the USSR, 
lecturers, propagandists and public spokesmen. 


Reports were presented at the plenary session by Academician Ye. M. Primakov, 
director of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences; 
Orresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences An. A. Gromyko, director 


»f the Africa Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences; and N. A. Simoniya 
Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences). 


in his report on "The 26th CPSU Congress and Revolutionary Processes in the 
Asian and African Countries," Academician Ye. M. ?Primakov said that congress 
materials would lay the basis for the positive scientific investigation of 
the major processes of differentiation of newly independent countries in 
various spheres--economic, political and ideological. 


The growing strength of the national-class element has been a distinctive 
feature of the revolutionary process in the zone of national liberation 


struggle in the post-colonial period. This has been reflected in the evolu- 
tion of several national liberation revolutions into national democratic 
mes, in the greater consistency f socioeconomic and political reforms in 


states with a sociaiist orientation, where revolucionary democrati parties 





»9f the vanguard type are in power (Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia, the PDRY and 
thers), in tne intensification of social differentiation, the anti-imperialist 
element in poli and tne growth of the class demands of the laboring masses 
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ity of the developing countries has given rise to significant dif- 


their courses of development. Some of them are traveling the 


c 
nary democratic road and others are following in the wake of ime- 


y. perialism is exerting a tremendous amount of pressure-- 
indirect--on the newly independent countries in an attempt to 


mn the position of the exploited peripherv of the world capitalist 


ialist circles in the United States and its 


recent years imper 
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nts made at the 26th CPSU Congress about the effect of traditions, 


nm, on the revolutionary process in the Orient warrant con- 
trention “hese Marxist-Leninist statements will help in the 


nst the underestimation of the temporary positive effect of reli- 


rs on political process in the East and against the equally 
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endency to disregard the reactionary implications of this influence. 


f the 26th CPSU Congress contain a thorough and specific 
tion of international tension and the resolution of 


rent crises in various regions. 


Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences An. A. Gromyko presented 
‘he 26¢ PSU Congress and the Present Situation in Africa.” He 


the decisions adopted by the congress would indisputably have a 
‘ffect on the development of the entire international situation 
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Lalism and the national liberation movement. This will give 

Africa new strength. At voresent, however, international 

a. The acute conflict between the racists in 

he ; Namibia is still going on in the south of the 
there is unrest in many other parts of Africa. The nuclear 

f South Africa are particularly dangerous. This is why the 

rted by the 26th CPSU Congress, that Africa be declared a 


zone i 3o important to all Africans. 
tes the quickest pussible resolution of the conflict 
the eradicat f racism and apartheid in South Africa. The 
sé imtries sti have a long and difficult road to travel. 
« the degree of unity between the peoples of 
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The domestic political struggle in developing countries with a capitalist 
orientation was the subject of N. A. Simoniva’s report. He noted, in par- 
ticular, that a thorough description of the many varieties of capitalist 


>. 
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orientation in the developing countries and of the processes of socioeconomic 
and political differentiation in these countries can be found in the docu- 
ments of the 26th CPSU Congress. At present, the speaker stressed, *hese 
processes are accompanied in the Eastern countries by periodic crises in 
social structure. The forms taken by these crises depend on the level of 
capitalist development and on the nature of the political regime: feudal- 
monarchic, absolutist, military-bureaucratic, civil-authoritarian, parlia- 
mentarian and so forth. The subjective factor is playing an important role 
in the revolutionary process in the Eastern countries. 


The work of the symposium was conducted in four sections. The distinctive 
res of the social structure and social-class categories in the develop- 
ing countries and related peculiarities of the revolutionary struggle in 
Several countries and regions--the Arab East, South Asia, Africa and others-- 
aS well as probiems of state participation in the revolutionary transforma- 
tion of society were discussed in the section entitled “The Driving Forces 
av's Revolution in the Asian and African Countries in Light of 
Marxist-Leninist Teachings on Revolution.” Speakers discussed the struggle 
of the communist parties in the developing countries, the principal changes 
in their tactical aims in recent vears and the role and significance of 
‘tcist-extremist forces in contemporary revolution. 
Speakers in the section on “Basic Directions of the [deological Struggle in 
the Asian and African Countries” noted that this struggle has taken on inter- 
1ational scales. Islam is playing an extremely important role in the ideo- 
Logical struggle in the East because the Islamic sector now has much more 
influence on domestic and foreign volicy in the countries of this region. 
Speakers analyzed the ideological concepts of some leaders acting under the 
anners of Hinduism, Sikhism and other Eastern religions, the role of the 
satican in sociopolitical affairs in the developing countries and various 


secular ideological concepts, including the theory of "national uniqueness” 
in Africa and the views of the neo-Gandhist ideoclogist Narayana. They 


mentioned the need for the more thorough study of political and ideological 
‘urrents developing under the slogans of Christianity. 


the 26th CPSU Congress about general trends and spe- 
cifically national tendencies in the transition of liberated countries to 
ie Socialist orientation were the main topic of discussion in the section on 


‘The Methodological Aspects of Problems of Socialist Orientation in the 
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The problem of defining the nature of national democratic revolution in 
he path of socialist construction aroused particular 


countries oosing ’ 
interest. Speakers concluded that the national democratic revolutions in 
puntries with a socialist orientation have anti-imperialist, antifeudai and 
anticapitalist aims. \t the same time, national democratic revolutions 
evolved into popular democratic revolutions in some countries (Angola, 
Mozambique and others). Countries with g socialist orientation have én 
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3:1 task--the creation of a material and technical base 
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EVENTS IN ORIENTALIST, AFRICANIST ACADEMIC COMMUNITIES CHRONICLED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 150-157 


[Topical informa’ion submitted by N. I. Skvortsova, A. O. Tamazishvili, V. I. 
Titkov, V. I. Gusarov, V. M. Kirko, Ye. P. Tarakanova, M. P. Gerasimova and 


I. M. Steblin-Kamenskiy |] 
[Excerpts] Moscow 


A meeting of the Presidium of the All-Union Association of Orientologists 
(VAV) and Scientific Council for the Coordination of Oriental Studies was 
held on 27 April and was attended by representatives of Orientology centers 
in the country. In his opening speech, Academician Ye. M. Primakov, chair- 
man of the VAV and Scientific Council, stressed that when some of the results 
of the development of Oriental studies in our country are summed up in this 
year marking the 60th anniversary of the Soviet Union, it is apparent that 
the major guidelines of this field of study have now been determined in ac- 
cordance with party decisions. Orientology has become a comprehensive 
science. All of the fields making it up--history, economics, politics, 
ideology, socivlogy, philology and others--are developing simultaneously 
and in organic unity with one anc ‘her. 


The VAV commissions for the training of Orientoliogists and the preparation 
of recommendations regarding the improvement of curricula and textbooks on 
history and literature (and culture) for secondary schools and non- 
Orientological liberal arts VUZ's in the country have begun their work; an 
interesting series of lectures on "Current Events in the East" was conducted 
by the commission for the popularization of Oriental studies in conjunction 
with the Znaniye Society; a handbook on Orientology centers in the world is 
being edited. In fall 1982 the VAV will hold its next seminar in the "Young 
Orientologists' School" series in Tbilisi, and preparations are underway for 
the 3lst international Orientology congress in Japan in 1983, which will be 
attended by Soviet scholars. 


A report on "The Current Objectives of the Asian and African Solidarity 
Movement'’ was presented by A. S. Dzasokhov, member of the VAV Presidium and 
deputy chairman of the Soviet Committee for Solidarity with the Asian and 
African Countries, who noted that 1982 marked the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Afro-Asian solidarity organization, made up of 84 political 
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parties and national organizations. It has massive and important tasks to 
perform, and it will be aided in their performance by Soviet Orientologists 
studying the development of the national liberation struggle. 


Deputy Chairman Yu. V. Gankovskiy of the Scientific Council for the Coordina- 
tion of Oriental Studies presented a report on council activities. The 
Scientific Council is coordinating the work of more than 60 scientific and 
pedagogical centers in the country in the study of current events in the 
foreign East, economics, politics, culture, ideology, religion, philology and 
other fields. The council is striving for thorough research in Oriental 
studies, based on high standards of ideological theory and scientific methods. 
Plenary sessions of the central coordinating commission on Oriental linguistics 
and early Oriental literature were held; tne central commission for the study 
of Eastern literature has been performing active work for 20 years. Sections 
for Arab, Indian, Korean and Mongolian studies are working efficiently. New 
Islamic studies and Sinology sections have been established. 


A general plan for Orieutal studies has been drawn up for 1981-1985, envisag- 
ing 1,245 projects in all fields of Oriental studies. However, the speaker 
said, the plan envisages too few studies of the modern history of the Eastern 
countries and no studies of Christianity in the East and contemporary 
Buddhism. The range of research into national movements and ethnic problems 
should be broadened and more attention should be given to the study of 
problems connec¢ed with political parties and their place and role in the 
contemporary political structure of the Eastern countries and the study of 
the peasant movement. Yu. V. Gankovskiy also stressed the need to establish 
constant contacts with foreign Orientology centers. 


Academician Z. M. Buniyatov from the Azerbaijan SSR Academy of Studies, 
member of the VAV Presidium, reported on the research activity of the Near 
and Middle East Institute of the Azerbaijan SSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy 
Director 0. I. Gigineyshvili of the Oriental Studies Institute of the 
Georgian SSR Academy of Sciences informed participants of the main objectives 
of institute Oriental studies. The reports were followed by a discussion. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, USSR Academy of Sciences 


The Order of the Lahor Red Banner Oriental Studies Institute of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences was declared one of the victors of the socialist competi- 
tion among scientific establishments of the USSR Academy of Sciences and 
union republic academies in 1981. On 28 April the institute was awarded the 
challenge Red Banner of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the Central Committee 
of the Trade Union of Workers in Education and Higher Academic and Scientific 
Institutes. Academician P. N. Fedoseyev, vice president of the "SSR Academy 
of Sciences Presidium, spoke on behalf of the presidium. He congratulated 
the institute collective on its great achievements, expressed his confidence 
that it would continue to perform its scientific work successfully and 
awarded the Red Banner to institute representatives. Academician Ye. M. 
Primakov, director of the institute, presented an acceptance speech. 








Tae collective of institute researchers was congratulated by Deputy Chief 

I. IL. Kovalenko of the CPSU Central Committee International Department, 
Chairman T. P. Yanushkovskava of the Central Committee of the Trade Union of 
Workers in Education and Higher Academic and Scientific Institutions, 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences ani Director of the 
African Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences An. A. Gromyko, and 
Propaganda Department Chief Z. M. Kabanyuk of the Dzerzhinsk CPSt Raykom in 
Moscow. 


Africa Institute, USSR Academy of Sciences 


A meeting of the academic council of the institute was held on 21 April to 
commemorate the centennial of the African visit of Karl Marx, founder of 
scientific communisn. 


The meeting was called to order b, Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy 

of Sciences An. A. Gromyko, institute director. He noted that hundreds of 
millions of people are now living under the banners of Marxism. The countries 
of the world socialist system are implementing the principles of Marxism. 
Marxist ideas are being disséminated successfully in Africa as weli. There 
are ten communist parties on the continent. Many African countries have 
chosen a socialist orientation and the ruling parties of some countries have 
announced their faith in scientific socialism. 


Speaker V. I. Gusarov reported on K. Marx’ African visit, in Algeria, from 
20 February to 2 May 1882. Algeria was the first and only African and Arab 
country visited by K. Marx. This is why the great thinker's perceptions of 
his new and extraordinary surroundings are of great interest. Algerian 
journalist Nurredin Ne-Mazi wrote about this in an EL MUJAHID article 

(4 September 1968): "It is interesting to know today that K. Marx’ ‘Algerian 
vacation’ has apparently been of little interest to Marxist historians. 
Perhaps this has happened because it was not a long ‘'stop,' and also because 
he did not elaborate (during this time--Ed.) any theory like the one put 
forth in the "Communist Manifesto’ or ‘Das Kapital'.... However, in the 

case of a man like this, whose works shook human society, each moment of his 
life is of interest and can add to our knowledge." All of the details of 

K. Marx’ stay in Algeria and his observations and impressions can be found in 
his letters to relatives and friends, included in the 25th volume of his 
works. Nothing escaped his penetrating gaze. Although his surroundings were 
unfamiliar, his great store of knowledge in all fields allowed K. Marx to 
quickly draw paraliels to familiar phenomena and delve into the very essence 
of what he saw around him. Here is a characteristic example. Describing 

the Mustafa district where his hotel, the "Pension Victoria," was located, 

K. Marx said: "What does Upper Mustafa mean? Mustafa is a proper name like 
Johu. When you leave Algiers along the Rue d'Isly, you see a long street 
before you. On one side, Mauritanian villas surrounded by gardens rise up 
out of the foothills (the ‘Victoria’ is one of these villas); the homes 
scattered on the other side--along the road--are located on a series of 
descending terraces. All of this taken together is called Upper Mustafa; 
Lower Mustafa begins at the bottom of the Upper Mustafa slope and stretches 
all the way to the sea. Both Mustafas make up a single community (Mustafa), 








whose mayor (a man whose name is neither Arabic nor French, but German) makes 
various announcements from time to time to the inhabitants by means of official 
posters. As you can see, the regime is quite soft. Along the street in 

Upper Mustafa you constantly see new houses being built, old ones being razed 
and so forth, but although the workers are healthy people and local inhabit- 
ants, they break out in a fever after the first 3 days of work. For this 
reason, part of their wages is a daily dose of quinine, supplied by their 
empioyers. The same custom is practiced in some parts of South America." 


This short excerpt contains a vivid socioeconomic and political description 

of a city neighborhood in which the residents are mainly Europeans but the 
workers are Algerians. The European employers live off the labor and the 
illness of the native population. This was not a new method; it was also used 
by colonizers on other continents. 


As K. Marx learned more about local events, his perceptions of social relations 
in the colonized country became keener. He criticizes the pretentious arro- 
gance of the colonists, their racism and their brutal treatment of the local 
population, particularly in remote regions of the country, where the settlers 
and police were not as "liberal" as they were in the capital. 


K. Marx visited Algeria during the period between the two revolutions. Al- 
though he only makes brief and infrequent remarks about political conditions 
in the colony in his letters, the Algerians’ proud and brave spirit of 
resistance to their oppressors did not escape his notice. He was amazed by 
the sense of equality in the Algerian community. In a letter of 13-14 April 
to Laura Lafargue, he wrote: "Their absolute social equality is completely 
natural; they are only aware of its existence after they have been demoralized; 
as for their hatred of Christians and their hope of a complete victory over 
these infidels, their politicians justifiably regard this sense of absolute 
equality and its actual existence (not based on wealth or status, but real 
personal equality) as a guarantee that this hatred will be sustained and 
this hope will not be abandoned (but without a revolutionary movement, they 
will not accomplish a damned thing)." 


Karl Marx foresaw the need for this revolutionary movement in 1882 and felt 
that it would be necessary for the preservation of the egalitarian Algerian 
community, but it began 72 years later, in 1954. 


N. G. Khmeleva reported on socioeconomic and political conditions in Algeria 
at the end of the 19th century, at the time when K. Marx visited this country. 
After the French suppressed the Algerian people's armed resistance, which 

had been going on for several decades, European colonization began to develop 
on a broad scale in the country, initially taking the form of small-scale 
capitalism. By 1880 the number of European colonists had already reached 
150,000. Grapes and citrus fruit for export were cultivated by modern methods 
on several farms. Large agricultural plantations also came into being. 
Geological surveys were conducted, railway and phosphate companies were 
founded and banks were opened. Roads were laid for the needs of the European 
colonists and the convenience of military communications. The Algerian popula- 
tion, however, derived nothing from this development. According to C. Jaclard 
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(the Paris Commune spokesman who worked on the staff of the Russian magazine 
DELO), the French authorities in all successive systems of colonial administra 
tion remembered about the local population only "when they had to be killed 

or divested of their property.” 


The main distinctive feature of the Algerian social structure was its variety 
of clearly defined levels. In addition to foreign capitalists and the petty 
bourgeoisie, all of the old levels existed in the country--feudal, feudal- 
patriarchal and natural-patriarchal. Even slavery, which had been officially 
abolished in 1848, continued to exist unofficially. The pervading climate 

of violence had a negative effect on all social relations. In addition to 
the old classes, a new class began to make its appearance in the Algerian 
community--a pre-proletariat composed of farm-hands, day-laborers and tenant 
farmers. Most of the local population was still marked by tribal divisions, 
but the lengthy struggle for independence eradicated many of the differences 
and barriers between these tribes and consolidated the entire population-- 
Arabic and Berber--in rural and urban areas. 


A report on “Marxism and the Struggle for the Liberation of Africa" was 
presented by M. Yu. Frenkel’. He underscored Marxism's influence on all 


spheres of African life. 


K. Marx was irreconcilably opposed to colonial slavery and colonialism. He 
studied the history of the colonial countries, researched the aggressive 
colonial masses of the European states and exposed the piratical essence 

of the policy of the colonial powers. He was particularly interested in the 
colonial people's resistance to their European enslavers. Marx proved that 
the edifice of contemporary capitalism had been erected primarily at the 
expense of the colonies. His well-known statement has become a classic 
definition: "The discovery of gold and silver mines in America, the extermi- 
nation, enslavement and burial alive of the native population in the mines, 
the first steps to conquer and rob the East Indies and the transformation of 
Africa inte a hunting ground for black slaves--this was the dawn of the 
capitalist era of production.” 


K. Marx' ideas about colonialism were developed further in V. I. Lenin's 
works. 


Questions of African history in the works of K. Marx and F. Engels were the 
subject of S. L. Milyavskaya's speech. She reported that more than 300 of 
their works contain information about various aspects of African history 
from the time this territory was entered by the Europeans during the era of 
great geographic discoveries. Ina letter of 9 January 1883 to his daughter 
Eleanor, K. Marx ridiculed the myth about the Europeans’ historic mission 

in Africa and exposed the true goals of the English colonizers. 


After the Anglo-Boar war of 1880-1881, South Africa became a source of raw 
materials and manpower and a sphere of capital investment. The intensive 
exploitation of the continent's raw materials and human resources began. 
Wherever the foot of the colonizer landed, changes had a destructive effect 
on the traditional method of production. These changes were dictated by the 








needs of the colonial economy. The barter economy which had satisfied the 
population's basic needs was gradually replaced by commercial production 
dictated by the needs of mother countries. Analyzing this phenomenon, K. Marx 
noted: ‘Whenever the capitalist is backed up by the strength of his mother 
country, he strives to destroy the method of production and appropriation 
based on the producer's own labor." 


French and English expansion in Egypt and Tunisia in the 1870's and 1880's 
was described in a number of works by the founders of Marxism. They reveal 
the essence and methods of colonial conquests. ‘Could there be a more shame- 
less and hypocritical ‘conquest’ than the conquest of Egypt," K. Marx wrote 
to his daughter Eleanor in the abovementioned letter. 


K. Marx and F. Engels substantiated the inevitability of revolutionary out- 
bursts in the colonies and the need for these outbursts and felt that this 
was a natural phenomenon. They suggested that contact be established between 
the national liberation movement and the world revolutionary process. 


The results of the session were summed up by An. N. Gromyko. In particular, 
he stressed that the works and teachings of the founders of Marxism are the 
target of fierce ideological struggle now, just as they have been in the past. 
For example, Africa has supporters of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine and its 
opponents, who misrepresent and distort its essence. One example of this 
kind of distortion is the book by Senegalese author Amady Aly Dieng, "Hegel, 
Marx, Engels and the Problems of Black Africa."® The author of the book 
intended to discredit Marx’ teachings in the eyes of Africans, arguing that 
they are supposedly inapplicable to African conditions and therefore need 
some "reworking" with a view to current events and developments. Logical 
criticism of the lies of Marxism's opponents by Soviet scholars of African 
affairs will indisputably help the African progressive forces leading the 
struggle to establish the immortal ideas of scientific socialism on the 
continent. 


One of the main tasks of Soviet sociologists specializing in African affairs 
is the study of the way of life of the African peoples under the conditions 

of the intensification of the social nature of liberation revolutions on the 
continent. The complexity of the theoretical-methodological and applied 
aspects of this project is connected with the use of a broad and comprehensive 
approach and interdisciplinary investigations based on Marxist Orientological 
sociology. This presupposes the need to cvordinate the efforts of scientific 
collectives and research groups studying this subject matter on various 
theoretical levels. 


A methodological symposium entitled "Sociological Aspects of the Study of the 
Way of Life and Quality of Life in the African Countries with a Socialist 

and Capitalist Orientation” was conducted in the institute on 14 May of this 
year for the purpose of this kind of coordination. It was organized in ac- 
cordance with the operational plan of the Soviet Sociological Association 
Central Research Section on the Sociology of the Developing Countries, which 
lays special emphasis on the incorporation of sociological methods in African 
studies. The following reports and speeches were presented and discussed: 








"The Way of Life in the Developed Socialist Society" (A. A. Voz'mite ‘ 
Institute of Sociological Research, USSR Academy of Sciences), "Experience 

in Sociological Research in the African Countries" (E. A. Shauro, Africa 
Institute), "Methodological Aspects of the Search for Non-Economic Indicators 
of the Way of Life" (A. F. Podbolotov, Institute of Economic Affairs), "Theo- 
retical Aspects of the Study of the Quality of Life and Way of Life in the 
Developing Countries" (V. M. Kirko, Africa Institute). 


Researchers from the Africa Institute, Institute of Sociological Research, 
Institute of Oriental Studies, Higher Komsomol School of the Komsomol Central 
Committee and Friendship of Peoples University imeni P. Lumumba took part 
in the discussion. 
FOOTNOTES 
l. K. Marx and F. Engels, "Works," vol 35, p 244. 
2. Ibid., p 258. 
3. Ibid., vol 23, p 760. 
4. Ibid., vol 35, p 353. 
5. Ibid., vol 23, pp 774-775. 
6. Ibid., vol 35, p 353. 
7. Ibid., p 297. 


8. Amady Aly Dieng, “Hegel, Marx, Engels et les problemes de 1'Afrique Noire," 
Dakar, 1978. 
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DIFFERING APPROACHES TO CATEGORIZING AFRO-ASIAN SOCIETIES SURVEYED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 158-168 


{Article by N. S. Illarionov: "The Problem of the Structural Categorization 
of Afro-Asian Societies (Soviet Literature, 1976-1980)"] 


[Text] The growing number of publications on the problem of the structural 
categorization of Eastern societies is a distinctive feature of the Soviet 
literature of recent years on African and Oriental affairs. Whereas the 
problem of structural categorization was discussed mainly in connection 
with the debates over the "Asian method of production" in the 1960's, the 
emphasis was obviously transferred to the actual methodological aspects of 
the structural development of contemporary Afro-Asian states throughout the 


1970's. 

The debates over the "Asian method of production” certainly are not over, 
and the discussion is still going on. It is significant that the methodo- 
logical difficulties arising during the course of these debates motivated 
Orientologists to pay close attention to sociological and philosophical 
aspects and analyze the very categories of "method of production" and "socio- 
economic structure” and the a. in which they are used in studies of the 
Eastern countries and peoples. Another trend in the further development of 
research into the structural categorization of Eastern societies is, in our 
opinion, the analysis of basic and superstructural institutions in individual 
Eastern regions and countries in both their traditional and their traditional- 
colonial forms. The tremendous number of works on this subject matter 
published in recent years included studies of Eastern feudalism (the works of 
L. B. Alayev, K. Z. Ashrafyan, N. A. Ivanov, L. S. Vasil'yev, V. I. Pavlov, 

I. M. Smilyanskaya and others), the structural categorization of nomadic 
societies (the works of D. Ye. Yeremeyev, A. I. Pershits, L. P. Potapov and 
others), the African "“quasistates” and the nature of production methods in 

the developed ancient Eastern civilizations. 


Finally, another important trend in the study of the structural features of 
Afro-Asian societies is the study of their contemporary development, within 
the framework of which the general theoretical concept and categories of 
historical materialism are used to analyze current events in the Eastern 
countries. Until recently, the term "'socioeconomi¢ structure” was used quite 
rarely in general studies of the contemporary East’ and authors were more 








likely to discuss specific orders or the specific processes of the decline or 
rise of certain types of social relations. The works of K. N. Brutents, B. G. 
Gafurov, G. F. Kim, V. V. Krylov, A. I. Levkovskiy, N. A. Simoniya, R. A. 

Ul" yanovskiy, M. A. Cheshkov and several other authors, who raised and examined 
such questions as the relationship of the basis and superstructure in the 
developing countries, the peculiarities of social revolutions in the zone of 
the national liberation movement and the nature of the social-class structure 
of African and Asian countries, have played a tremendous role in arousing the 
interest of researchers in the structural categorization of contemporary 
Eastern societies. 


The works of V. IL. Pavlov, in which he attempts to examine precisely the 
structural features of the capitalist evolution of Eastern countries, are 
prominent among the many studies of the peculiarities of capitalism's origins 
in the Eastern countries. 


The common opinion of Soviet Orientologists with regard to the structural 
categorization of societies in the contemporary foreign East is that they are 
transitional societies, marked by a variety of socioeconomic levels, ap 
incomplete class-formation process and an indistinct social structure. Most 
researchers do not confine themselves to the simple acknowledgment of the 
transitional nature of these societies but also believe that they must deter- 
mine "from what to what the transition is being made in each specific case 
with a view to specific historical peculiarities."/ 


It is this aspect of the problem--the need to reveal the qualitative content 
of the transitional period being undergone by the developing countries--that 
gives rise to certain methodological difficulties, and this is reflected in 


the literature on the structural categorization uf the Eastern societies. 


Above all, it is significant that discussions of the peculiarities of capital-- 
ism in the African and Asian countries, printed in the 1970's in the journals 
AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA, MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENTYA, 
NARODI AZII I AFRIKI and VOPROSY ISTORII, generally raised and investigated 
the question of capitalist development in the East outside the context of the 
structural features of Afro-Asian societies in pre-capitalist stages of 
development. It is obvious that the simple ascertainment of the prevalence 
of pre-capitalist relations does not solve the problem if the same method of 
production is not seen in all pre-capitalist societies. Many authors call 
these stages the "traditional-colonial society,'’ which also does not describe 
it in the structural sense. For example, in an analysis of the class essence 
and social content of authority in the developing countries, L. M. Entin 
notes that they include "a large group of countries with a prevalence of 
pre-capitalist and even pre-feudal forms of social life. This is the 
traditional-colonial society, which carnot be called feudal, slave-holding or 
primitive. The most diverse orders, social groups and forms of social life 
are oddly intermingled here."? Of course, a list of current or past social 
orders does not answer the question of the structural categorization of the 
society unless the system-forming order is defined. 


The question of "from what to what" a social form is making a transition 
presupposes the definite relegation of the traditional-colonial society with 
its intermingled social order to a specific type of structure. If the 








researcher does not determine the precise structural features of the initial 
stage of development he encounters additional difficulties in the analysis of 
the society's structure during subsequent stages. R. A. Ul'yanovskiy correctly 
directed attention to the connection between the debates over the "ancient 
method of production" in the 1960's and current developments in the African 
and Asian countries.1° These topics of general theoretical interest are 
rarely discussed on the basis of concrete historical material, 1 although 

this aspect of the subject matter has not been investigated sufficiently as 
yet. 


The categorization of the contemporary society in the foreign East as a "tran- 
sitional" structure also necessitates the determination of the historical 
framework of the transitional stage and the criteria for calculating the 
moment of the "structural leap'--the moment when the old structure evolves 
into the new one. Many arguments in recent years have centered around the 
accuracy of singling out a special "“interstructural"” stage as the period 
lying between the two structures and belonging to neither. As V. A. Yashkin 
pointed out, there is no valid reason to view the developing countries as an 
“intermediate” system! "located between capitalism and socialism on the 
axis of world social development and combining distinctive features of both 
Structures. The intermediate position of this community in the system of 
world sociohistorical coordinates can -— be discussed in reference to the 
direction of its structural development." 3 A. I. Dinkevich objects to the 
idea that the young states are "non-structural."14 Yu. A. Yudin disagrees: 
"the contemporary society in the majority of countries in tropical Africa," 
he writes, “cannot be relegated to any of the socioeconomic structures known 
to history and, consequently, the young states do not fall into any past or 
present historical categories of states (slave-holding, feudal, bourgeois or 


socialist)."1> 


Many authors who express this opinion, however, also disagree with the relega- 
tion of the developing countries to a special, independent category, “because 
the old (pre-capitalist) methods of production exist only in the form of 
structural remnants, and there is no new unique system of production rela- 
tions to consolidate these countries in a single structure, "16 According to 
Yu. A. Yudin, the total group of developing countries "is not a separate 
socioeconomic structure corresponding to a special historical type of state, 
but a group of countries united by the symptoms of their economic and social 
retardation and dependence." 


The views of those authors who believe that the peculiarities of the basis 
and superstructure of the developing countries are unique and analyze these 
distinctive features with the methods of political economy, sociology and 
political science are of particular interest. V. V. Krylov, A. I. Levkovskiy 
and M. A. Cheshkov have developed their ideas quite consistently in their 
latest works. For example, M. A. Cheshkov's assessment of the social-class 
structure of the ,developing countries is directly related to the structural 
subject matter. One of the most logical and sound viewpoints is that of | 
A. I. Levkovskiy, who views the multileveled structure as "the main socio- 
economic indicator of the period of transition from one structure to 
another."19 Although A. I. Levkovskiy removes the multileveled Afro-Asian 





society from the structural framework of capitalism and socialism ("there are 
capitalist, socialist and multilevel societies"), he nevertheless stresses 
more than once that "the multileveled society is not a special structure’20 
and that the transitional society is undergoing a process of evolution in 


the East, “evolving into a specific structure."2! This view of the structural 
nature of the developing countries in relation to thei: variety of social 
orders is corroboratea by tne research of V. V. Krylov: The structure of the 
multileveled society does not depend on the fact that “it is made up of many 
levels, but by the peculiar nature of the level which prevails over all others 
and, governed by its own specific laws, determines the mainstream of develop- 
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ment for the entire society."<< 


The parts of A. I. Levkovskiy'’s theory, in which he makes largely debatable 
Statements about the correlation between the transitional nature of the 
developing countries and their structural categorization, are of particular 
theoretical interest in the structurai analvsis of the Eastern societies. 
Describing the peculiarities of the Afro-Asian societies, A. I. Levkovskiy 
views their transitional nature as proof that they do not belong to any 
existing types of social structures. It is hardly likely that the author 
has simply overestimated the "specifically Eastern characteristics."23 The 
crux of the matter is the way in which these characteristics are interpreted 
from the standpoint of structural theory. According to A. I. Levkovskiy, 
transition and structure are incompatible because "one structure is not 
immediately adjacent to the other; thev are separated by a chronological 
‘interval’ with its own social content."24 This statement is absolutely ac- 
curate if it is made in reference to a mature, developed structure. However, 
if the structure is regarded as a whole, including its early stages, the 
opposite possibility cannot be excluded: Not only might there not be any 
kind of interval at all between structures, but there might even be some 
overlapping or superimposition of structures, without which the very mechanism 
of the formation of the new structure would be incomprehensible. 


A. I. Levkovskiy's theory is an Orientological variation on one of the two 
existing opinions about the essence of transitional social states in the 
Marxist theory of structure. The first position consists in the separation 
of structure, transition and the era of social revolution. Its supporters 
believe that transitional societies do not belong to any structure and refer 
to the impossibility of the instantaneous birth of new structural features. 
According to the second point of view, “there is no social development out- 
side the structure. A social phenomenon outside ‘structural’ time is also 
outside the historical process. Social revolutions are not located somewhere 
"outside structural time.’ On the contrary, thev alwavs represent definite 
stages in the development of successive structures."2é 


This argument stems from differences in the interpretation of the essence of 
structural leaps. For exampl-, E. N. Loons is certain that this leap is part 
of neither the old nor the new structure.“’ V. S. Tyukhtin views it as "a 
complex intermingling of two processes''--the disappearance of the old 
structure and the appearance of the new one.‘ Without delving into an 


analysis of the structural leap, we will point out its great theoretical 











complexity, stemming, in particular, from the variety of types of leaps and 
the need to use the category of "degree," which has not been analyzed ade- 
guately for the social sciences, in the analysis of the establishment of the 
new structure. This key to understanding the limits and specific features 
of the transitional period is used very little in sociology and virtually 
mot at ail in Oriental studies. However, the study of the process by which 
the new structure is established presupposes the o— cise _Geterningtion of 
the degree of old structural elements. is co ction, it seems too 
soon to look for a definite answer to the question of whether transitional 
periods belong” or "do not belong" to a specific structure. The removal of 
the structural leap from the framework of successive structures is more 
consistent with the formal-iogical appreach to the process of development 
(which is quite acceptable in the resolution of some theoretical problems). 
Emphasis on the overlapping of the two structures during the process of the 
Structural leap brings to mind the dialectical aspects of the process of de- 
velopment, and we feel that this approach is more suitable for studies of 


the actual succession of structures in the contemporary East. 


Authors who do not agree with the idea of the “unique” structure but also 
object to the description of the developing countries as “unstructured” 
generally categorize countries —_ according to the capitalist pattern 
as part of the capitalist structure,“’ noting the distinctive features of 
these models and their many deviations from “classic” varieties. As Yu. N. 
Rozaliyev stressed, "the absolute majority of contemporary Asian and African 
countries are capitalist countries (or capitalist developing countries) with 
all of the related consequences. In the absolute majority of cases the 
social orders in these countries are integrated to such a degree in the 
capitalist basis (which is also quite specific), that all attempts to singls 
them out and examine them 'in pure form’ are virtually counterproductive.' 
These countries are undergoing various stages of capitalist evolution and 
cheir socioeconomic order “does not represent a conglomerate of isolated, 
weakly connected levels, but_an economic organism subject to the basic ‘aws 
of capitalist reproduction." Therefore, the specific features of the 
Eastern countries do not refute the structural nature of development processes. 
This also allows for the assessment of the future structural development of 
the African and Asian societies. "It is precisely the development of capital- 
ism as the leading order, and not some kind of ‘interstructural stage,’ that 
creates the necessary conditions and social forces for more and more broken 
links in the imperialist chain. The change of structures in the Eastern 
countries, which are underdeveloped in the economic sense, is taking place 
and will continue to take place, despite all of the unique features of the 
East,...on the basis of the consequences of capitalist d development 3h” a world 
where the imperialist and socialist systers are in confrontation.” 


Many scholars resolutely object to the idea that contemporary developing 
countries are part of the capitalist structure. here is no question that 

L. D. Yablochkov is correct in his assumption that "the piecemeal description 
of national societies as capitalist okgc ures the present specific features 

of the national liberation movement.” Several other authors express the 
same view, stressing the ways in which the contemporary development of African 
and Asian structures differs from classic capitalism and concluding that this 








development is of a cifferent structural nature. For example, summing up the 
views of T. S. Pokataveva, Yu. M. Ivanov and V. VY. Annenkov, in an article 
about the African peasantry Yu. M. Kobishchanov and I. V. Sledzevskiv note 
that many agrarian experts have ques{t{joned the idea that African rural de- 
velopment is of a capitalist nature.” 


The most characteristic theoretical arguments of this tvpe are cited in the 
previously mentioned work by V. A. Yashkin, who believes that “capitalism 

as astructure has no ome into being in the majority of newly independent 
countries."3>? This view is consistent with one of the opinions expressed 
during the discussion of the peculiarities of the capitalist development of 
Eastern countries, and the most interesting corroborating argument is the 
statement about the obvious inaccuracy of equating the process of structural 
development “with its final result--the formation of the structure--and 
equating the fact that a country is part of the world capitalist economic 
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] 
Let us look at the iogical implications of this argument. In view of the 
fact that development processes in the newly independent countries have not 
reached a structural degree of maturity in the maforityv of cases, it is 
Guite natural to assume that they represent “unstructured links” of the 
capitalist worid system and that their present state can be described as 
“unstructured. The stipulation that there are also structural groups of 
countries representing "peripheral links of the two structures” and the 
argument that the developing countries are not onlv unstructured, but are 
also distinguished bv “incomplete structural development"’/’ are hardly con- 
sistent with the basic thesis that many countries which are part of the 
world economy are "unstructured." This particularly applies to the proposal 
that structural development be separated from structural affiliations. If 
mew structural features are already taking shape in a society but the new 
relations have not yet reached the “system-forming" stage, this can mean only 
one thing: The old structural features still prevail and therefore determine 
the structural status of the society. If, on the other hand, the researcher 
»elieves that the new structural features have already taken shape and be- 
‘ome dominant, regardless of their degree of maturity (total dominance, 
partial and so forth), che question of the structural affiliation of this 
society can be regarded as a closed matter. Finallv, there is the third 
possibility that the researcher concludes that the society is in the histori- 
cally frequent state of balance--balance between the old and new structures. 
Without looking into the historical boundaries of these periods, we will 
simply note, in line with the above statements, that the transitional nature 


of these societies does not necessarly mean that thev are "unstructured." 


Can any society actuallv be called umstructured? This term is probably 
applicable only if it means the absence of a completely defined structure and 
if it excludes the dialectically contradictory coexistence of the old and 
new, the histcrical confrontation of the disappearing order with not yet 
orevalent relations. But the shortcomings of the tirm “unstructured” are 
even greater; we should note, for example, that it implies that the society 


does not belong to any structure whatsoever. This statement is quite dubious 


even from the standpoint of sociological theory. After all, the category 
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countries is, above all, the essence and form of their external socioeconomic 
ties, because changes in these cause changes in the social system within 

each backward country." ** It is significant that V. V. Krylov is referring 
precisely to external socioeconomic ties, and not simply foreign economic 

or foreign policy contacts. Im his view, "the society developing according 
to the laws of capitalism does not become exclusively capitalistic in its 


internal structure." 


Many authors agree with the thesis, proposed in the book "Razvivayushchiyesya 
strany: zakonomernosti, tendentsii, perspektivy," that "conditions which 
were external to the given society Just yesterday are now becoming internal 
factors of its subsequent evolution." A. N. Moseyko notes that "the preva- 
lence of the external factor over internal factors and various forms of 
external influence and dependence are bejue witnessed in all social spheres-- 
socioeconomic, political and spiritual." The author feels that this is a 
system-forming circumstance in the developing countries. 


Some Orientologists take notice of the increasing role of external factors 
and of their qualitatively new nature, but stipulate that "the deciding role 
in the development of these countries is played by internal factors." 
Obviously, any external influence must have some connection with a country's 
internal institutions if it is to affect its development. But the problem 
lies deeper: On what basis should external and internal factors be differ- 
entiated from the standpoint of their structural influence on a specific 
society? Furthermore, are there certain types of social organisms whose 
structural categorization cannot be determined under certain conditions with- 
out consideration for "external" factors, or factors actually outside the 


country? 


Before we analyze these problems, we must note that the exchange of views on 
the correlation of sociophilosophical analysis and concrete studies of indi- 
vidual countries*’ suggested that it is wrong fo use the theoretical term 
"structure" as a concrete historical concept.’* Discussing the future of 
capitalism in the Afro-Asian countries during these debates, N. A. Simoniya 
directed attention to the differing scope of the concepts "capitalist 
structure” and "capitalist method of production." The second concept is 
narrower and the first is broader because it encompasses "all phases--the 
birth, maturity and death of capitalism.... If the matter is approached from 
the structural standpoint, we must admit that a country in any of these 
phases is part of the capitalist system." 9 Proceeding from this assumption, 
which we find completely accurate, the author concludes that the more highly 
developed Eastern countries are already advancing "within the channel of the 


capitalist structure."” 


Therefore, in a concrete analysis of a specific country, the problem of 
structural categorization consists in determining whether the birth of capi- 
talism as a structure is transpiring or not. 


One of the most important methodological factors requiring consideration in 
any structural analysis is that the term "socioeconomic structure" is not 
used to describe a country (or, in the more narrow sense, a province or 





region of a country and, in the broader sense, a world region or group of 


countries)--that is, not a political-administrative, local-geographic unit-- 
but a society--that is, a social unit. These units do not always coincide 
| ffiliation of a country is 


ssence the object of 


in all aspects. Of course, the structural a 
often discussed in the practice of research, bu e 
analysis is the society withir specific political and spatial boundaries. 
There are situations in which several societies are located within these 
boundaries, including societies with differing structural affiliations (many 
of the political entities created as a result of conquests). Examples of 

the opposite can also be found in history, when individual countries represent 
only parts or subsystems of a structurally uniform society (the ancient city- 
States and some feudal principalities). The primacy of the local criterion 
could lead to inaccurate conclusions in a structural analysis: The Louisiana 
of the beginning of the last century would have to be called a slave-holding 
structure in contrast to the capitalist states of America, and the Sicily 

of the recent past would have i be categorized as a feudal structure. 
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The society as a system of interconnected institutions, as a social organism 
and as a combination of interacting social spheres may or may not coincide 
with the boundaries of a specific country. The establishment of the capital- 
ist structure and the formation of national states through the development 

of domestic markets have brought the two closer. In our day the prevailing 
tendency in the capitalist world is the establishment of supernational social 
ties as a result of intensive activity by multinational corporations, although 
the opposite tendency is also strong. With a view to these supernational 
ties, we can refer to the existence of North American and Western European 
societies from the standpoint of their structural unity. 


If the objective deve’opment of society leads to the internationalization of 
certain basic and superstructural processes, this means that social ties are 
formed on the supernational level. Under these conditions the dialectical 
relationship between external and internal factors becomes more complex. 

Can the elements of peripheral capitalism in the developing countries which 
make up the world capitalist system be considered factors externai to the 
societies of these countries? It would seem that an affirmative answer would 
be possible if the genetic aspects of the problem and the structural isolation 
of these elements from traditiona] institutions are given primary considera- 
tion. m the other hand, this isolation can hardly be overestimated. Besides 
this, in relation to many superstructural institutions in the African and 


Asian countries (for example, in relation to the activities of political 
parties and factions Flecting the interests of strata connected with multi- 


national corporations these elements which are peripheral to world capital- 
‘oM are part of the national basis-~-that is, they are internal factors. 


the decision on whether a factor is internal or external is 


This proves that ¢! 
a much more complex matter thar he simple determination of the country to 


which it belongs. The inclusiotr » f xternal factors among the characteristics 
determining the structural affiliations of societies can take different forms 


depending on the local restriction of the latter. The description of any 


. 
factor as external in relation to the ciosed tribai society is tantamount to 
ascertaining its self-sufficiency, its self-containment in a prevalently 


natural economy, its naturai-geographi 2 i\ltural-religious isolation, etc. 








From the sociological standpoint, the in 
are only the important institutions whose functioning is governed by its 


organically inherent laws (it does not matter whether these institutions are 


y 


located inside or outside the country's geographic boundaries). 


nternal elements of the social system 


All of the factors outside these natural elements are external in the socio- 
logical sense of the term. In the case of the traditional tribal society, 
for example, these external factors might be institutions ensuring the organ- 
ization of communities of hunters or gatherers, as well as other basic and 
superstructural factors guaranteeing the permanent functioning of primary 
collectives. For this kind of society, which is locked into itself and its 
immediate surroundings, virtually ail elements which are external in the 
geographic sense will also be sociologically external: Raids by neighboring 
tribes, infiltration by slave traders, missionaries and colonizers and the 
introduction of structurally new social orders. 


All of this is also largely characteristic of societies of the feudal type. 
Furthermore, the closer the society is to the classic form of feudalism, the 
stronger its desire will be to form a self-sufficient set of institutions. 
For this reason, for the medieval feudal state, many geographically internal 
institutions would be sociologically external--for example, trading stations 
and several other institutions connected with trade and exchange. This 
example is indicative because it attests to a phenomenon characteristic of 
the pre-capitalist society--external influence is manifested through institu- 
tions within the territorial limits of the society. 


When the question of the structural categorization of contemporary African 

and Asian societies is raised, the subject must be clarified: Does this refer 
to separate self-contained organisms preserved as relics of past eras or to 
structures already functioning as elements of larger entities. The question 
is valid on both scales. For example, the structural features of the tradi- 
tional Massai society are just as important in our dav and just as interesting 
from the standpoint of theory. The researcher must not be distracted by ail 
of the contemporary social orders which coexist and even interact with tradi- 
tional communities. He is interested in the structural features of the tradi- 
tional sociai order and therefore strives to examine it in its pure form. 

This is quite understandable when the communities to be analyzed are socio- 
logically self-sufficient, and in these cases external factors must be 


disregarded. 


It is another matter when these same communities are analyzed with a view to 
their interaction with contemporary social orders--of course, only if this 
interaction should exist. Here the researcher must thoroughly analyze "“ex- 
ternal" factors; furtherwore, they should simply be "taken into account” but 
should be included among structural criteria. As A. M. Ponomarev correctly 
$tresses, “the involvement of the liberated countries in world capitalist 
production determines the specific nature of the transition of these countries 
to the new structure."’- This conclusion is completely justified by the 

fact that many geographically external factors are becoming an integral part 
of the system of basic and substructurai relations in the African and Asian 
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countries. 
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questioning the degree to which M. A. Cheshkov's model corresponds to 


structural aspects of the development of African and Asian states, 
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BOOK ON SOVIET-TURKISH RELATIONS REVIEWED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 175-179 


[Review by A. D. Zheltyakov of book "SSSR i Turtsiya. 1917-1979" [The USSR 
and Turkey, 1917-1979], eds-in-chief M. A. Gasratyan and P. P. Moiseyev, 
Moscow, Glav. red. vost. lit-ry izd-va "Nauka", 1981, 320 pages] 


[Excerpt] Soviet-Turkish relations in the 1960's are discussed in chapter 
VII (B. M. Potskhveriya, author). The popularity of the ideas of detente, 
the general relaxation of international tension and vitally important internal 
factors motivated Turkey to normalize relations with the USSR. However, as 
this chapter shows quite clearly, the Turkish leadership invariably made its 
relations with the Soviet Union essentially dependent on the policy of the 
NATO powers and associated its policy closely to theirs. This is why the 
restoration of Soviet-Turkish friendship was interrupted by numerous loud 
anti-Soviet campaigns, and the subsequent revival of relations “did not 
signifv any kind of change in the basis of its foreign policy of military 

and political cooperation with the Western countries” (p 222). "The develop- 
ment of Soviet-Turkish relations mainly took the form of economic ties" 

(p 222). These fundamental conclusions, however, do not obscure the author's 
view of how the persistent proposals of the USSR strengthened the traditions 
of friendly relations of the 1920's and 1930's and made the revival of these 


traditions a major trend. 


It is a distinctive feature of this chapter, which is based mainiy on materials 
from the Soviet, Turkish and Western press, that the author discusses the 
positive reaction of the Turkish public to a series of reciprocal visits by 
statesmen of both countries and discussions between various political parties 
and currents in Turkey on the matter of relations with the USSR. In an ex- 
tremely detailed review of trade and economic relations (pp 240-248), B. M. 
Potskhveriya notes not only the growth of physical volumes of trade, but also 
a new feature of these contacts--multileveled economic, scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation to aid Turkey in its industrial construction. 


The work ends with an analysis of Soviet-Turkish relations in the 1970's, 
marked by broader cooperation (P. P. Moiseyev is the author of chapter VIII). 
Here we find a complete exposition of the main theme of the concluding 
chapters of the work--that Turkish ruling classes have had to give increasing 
consideration to the growing prestige of the USSR and all socialist countries 








and that relations with them are becoming an objectively necessary factor 

for Turkey. For this reason, neither the frequent changes of government nor 
the military coups have had a significant effect on the state of Soviet- 
Turkish relations, and they have continued to develop. But whereas this trend 
was most apparent in the area of economic and cultural concexts prior to the 
1970's, “the 1970's were a period of broader cooperation in political matters” 
(this is the name of the main section of the last chapter, pp 250-268); this 
section centers around an analysis of two major political documents--"The 
Declaration on the Principles of Friendly Relations Between the USSR and 
Turkey" of 1972 and the "Political Document on the Principles of Neighborly 
and Friendly Cooperation Between the Soviet Union and the Turkish Republic” 

of 1978. The author commends these documents and tells how the United States 
exerted stronger pressure on Turkey after the Afghan and Iranian revolutions 
in order to turn it into "the Pentagon's main forepost against the USSR and 
against other neighboring peoples" (p 267). As for trade and economic ties, 
in this area economic and technical cooperation clearly prevailed over trade 
in the 1970"s. Cultural and scientific exchanges began to be conducted on the 
basis of 2-year programs. These are the main statements and conclusions of 
the last chapter. 


In spite of all our previous comments, we found that the discussion of the 
scientific and cultural contexts was regrettably inadequate. Existing litera- 
ture on these matters was not taken fully into account, and nothing, for 
example, was said about the role of the Trans-Caucasian republics in cultural 
relations with Turkey* or about Turkish studies in the USSR (and vice versa)-- 
that is, about the achievements of Soviet-Turkish studies, an important 

factor in the cultural mutual understanding of the two pegples. Without ac- 
cusing the authors of disregarding the works of their predecessors, I must 

say that the bibliographical references in the footnotes do not mention many 
of the names listed in the foreword. There are some repetitions of statistics 
(pp 87 and 113) and quotations (pp 39 and 50). But these defects are of 
secondary importance in the context of the work as a whole. 


In general, we can certainly say that the monograph is an indisputably success- 
ful work by a team of highly qualified scholars of Turkish affairs. 
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* For a bibliography on these matters, see: A. D. Zheltyakov, "The Turkish 
Culture in Works by Soviet Researchers (An Inquiry into Historical 
Problems)" VESTNIK LGU, 1976, No 14, iss 3, pp 54-60; M. M. Sofiyev, "The 
frans-Caucasian Federation in Soviet-Turkish Cultural Relations" NARODY 
AZZI I AFRIKI, 1975, No 6, pp 149-156. 








BOOK ON CHINESE INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT REVIEWED 
Moscow NARODI AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 179-182 


[Review bv ©. S. Kul'pin of book "Promyshlennost' Kitaya: proportsii i 
disproportsii" [Chinese Industry: Balances and Imbalances] by L. I. 


\ 


" f 
Molodtsova, Moscow, Nauka, 1980, 208 pages] 
[Text] The subject of this review is a work about the origins and basic 
stages of industrial development in the PRC. [It is an extraordinary book in 
some respects. On the one hand, it examines the distinctive features of 
Chinese industry and the key stages of its industrial development and, on 
the other, it is a kind of statistical handbook of the basic industrial 
indicators of China's “obscure” years. It is no secret that the PRC leader=- 
ship did not publish any kind of regular information about economic develop- 
ment between the end of the 1950's and the beginning of the 1970's. By 
carefully scrutinizing each line of Chinese newspaper and magazine articles 
and scrupulously collating tsolated direct and indirect data, L. I. Molodtsova 
has put together a mosaic, piece by piece, of the industrial development of 
a country hidden from the world behind a statistical "bamboo courtain." 
This brings to mind the words of physicist G. Bondi: "It is a characteristic 
feature of science that you must be able to describe a phenomenon in such a 
way as to make assumptions without exhaustive data at your disposal."! 


2 
¢ 


the author did not regard this difficult job as a goal in itself, however, 

but only as a beginning, as the first stage of research. An analysis of these 
statistics allowed her to assess the state of the PRC economy during each 
stage of its development, provide a detailed description of its current state 
ind reveal the problems which are affecting the country's industrial develop- 
ment and will continue to affect it in the foreseeable future. The value of 
L. I. Molodtsova’s research is particularly apparent when the reversals in 

the PRC leadership's technical and economic policy are examined. 


After Mao Zedong's ceath, the new leadership announced that the domestic 
political struggle of the mid-1970's had driven the country to the verge of 
an economi atastrophe.- The culprits were declared to be the notorious 
“gang of four"--Mao's closest assistants during the "Cultural Revolution.’ 
The new leaders assured the country that the removal of the "gang" had paved 
the way for rapid national development in all spheres of social life. They 
announced their goa! of carrying out four modernizations by the year 2000-- 








in agriculture, industry, science and technology, and the army. Subsequent 
events proved that they were proposing something like a new “Great Leap 
Forward,” but this one would be quite different from the previous one. In the 
new “leap” they would rely on modern equipment and technology with the exten- 
sive use of the capital of the major imperialist powers. "By importing modern 
foreign equipment, we are accelerating the modernization of our country. We 
are doing what Japan did in the 1960's,’ RENMIN RIBAO commented in 


September 1978. 


In 1980 RENMIN RIBAO summarized the results of the new “leap,” stating: 

“Large expenditures produced relatively few results due to careless management 
and the uneven geographic distribution of new projects. In 1978 there were 
huge overexpenditures and average results. For many years new plants were 
erected without any forethought. Huge coal mines were built in locatiops with 
little coal, and sugar refineries were built where there was no sugar.” 


The PRC leadership had to stop the work on construction projects and admit 
that the country was approaching a new catastrophe. A prominent Chinese 
economist, Xue Mugiao, reported: "If we had continued to follow the 1978 
plan, we would not have been able to keep up with it and it is even quite 
probable that this would have resulted in the same kind of decline and re- 
gression as in 1961-1962">--that is, after the "Great Leap Forward."" Many 
construction projects were frozen, contracts with foreign partners were 

broken and a policy of "regulation" was announced. It was designed to 
normalize the completely disorganized national economy. However, neither the 
first nor the second or third year of regulation produced the desired results. 
The difficulties in the rapid restoration of economic relations were connected 
with the need to correct the errors of not just one year, but of the country's 
Long development since the end of the 1950's. An intensive search began in 
the PRC, and it is still going on, for means and methods of escaping the 
crisis. In 1980 the purpose of production and the role of planning were 
debated in the country. This was followed by the publication of several 
serious analytical articles and the acknowledgment of many of the true reasons 
for the difficult situation in the Chirese economy--the same reasons Soviet 
researchers had been writing about long before this time. The most important 
of these works were "Ekonomika KNR: vozmozhnosti i real'nost" [The PRC 
Economy: Possibilities and Reality] (Moscow, 1976) and the monograph being 


reviewed. 


It is a well-known fact that the level and quality of scientific work depend 
mainly on the researcher's ability to state the hypotheses of his’ research. 
The construction of |. IL. Molodtsova's monograph testifies that she succeeded 
in attaining the main scientific objective of her research. This is cogently 
attested to by the very list of topics in the section headings: the socio- 
economic strategy of the PRC leadership; the evolution of the policy of 
industrialization; the development of the system for the planning and manage- 
ment of industry; the sectorial and regional structure of industry. 


The author's basic premises are set forth concisely in the introduction: 
"The Maoist social experiments, voluntarism and arbitrary economic practices 


were the main reasons ‘for the ‘feverish’ imbalanced development of Chinese 
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says, "reconstructing destroyed enterprises was an easier matter than coordi- 
nating their operations and supplying them with the necessary raw materials 
and sales markets" (p 161). The previous leadership was unable to establish 
a single industrial system in the country and decided to foster regional 
autarchy in the second half of the 1950's. This choice was dictated by many 
purely political and military considerations. 


It was becoming increasingly evident, however, that the emphasis on autarchic 
development would impede progress. In the 1970's the regionalism and local- 
ism in the PRC began to inhibit the task of "great socialist coordination." 
"However, in the absence of a general program of industrialization," L. I. 
Molodtsova writes, "the attempts to organize territorial division of labor 
were unsuccessful" (p 189). It would be difficult not to agree with this 
conclusion, which is backed up by extensive factual information. 


The stagnation in economic science and the voluntaristic methods of the 
leadership had negative results, and the adventuristic technical-economic 
policy slowed down the process of industrialization and territorial division 
of labor and gave rise to big national economic problems--this is one of the 
extremely important premises of this study, providing a correct understanding 
of many of the serious difficulties the country encountered. 


L. I. Molodtsova's assessment of the present situation in Chinese industry 

is particulariy pertinent in light of the statements made about the country's 
economic development at the 12th CCP Congress in September i982. In par- 
ticular, the importance of finding solutions to such problems as the need to 
correct the imbalance between light and heavy industry, change the 
accumulation-consumption ratio and reduce the volumes of excessively massive 
capital construction was mentioned in Hu Yaobang's accountability report at 
the congress. The report also said that in the PRC "the main goal of social- 
ist production and construction is the constant satisfaction of the people's 
growing material and cultural needs" (PRAVDA, 9 September 1982). It was 
stressed at the congress that "ultra-leftist errors in economic work are 


being corrected" (ibid.). 

The objective study, analysis and assessment of the present state of the PRC 
economy and the prospects for its development will continue to be a difficult 
and important task for researchers of Chinese economic affairs. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. G. Bondi, "Gipotezy i mify v fizicheskoy teorii" [Hypotheses and Myths in 
the Theory of Physics], Moccow, 1972, p 16. 


2. RENMIN RIBAO, 7 March 1978. 
3. Ibid., 17 September 1978. 


4. Ibid., 29 April 1980. 


5. HONGOT, 1981, No 1, p 19. 
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BOOK ON STATE SECTOR IN PAKISTANI ECONOMY REVIEWED 
Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 203-204 


[Review by I. B. Bulay of book "Rol" gosudarstva v razvitii ekonomiki 
Pakistana (7U-ye gody XX v.)" [The Role of the State in the Development of 
the Pakistani Fconomy (1970)] by S. I. Illarionov, Moscow, Glav. red. vost. 
lit-ry izd-va "Nauka", 1981, 198 pages} 


{Text} The subject matter of this work is much broader than the topic stated 
in its title. Many Soviet and foreign authors have written works about the 
State sector in the economies of the Eastern countries. There has always 

been a perceptible shortage, however, of works combining a high level of sum- 
marization with a thorough and concrete analysis. Furthermore, the use of the 
term “concrete” in this case does not mean a "grounded" study with an abundance 
of figures and statistics, but a set of interrelated conclusions reflecting 
Significant aspects of the development of the state sector in Asian and 
African countries. It is precisely from this vantage point that the role of 
the state in the economic development of a single country in the foreign East 
can be analyzed politically and economically. 


This approach requires that the researcher not only collect and summarize 
empirical data, but also begin by defining the conceptual framework of the 
study and the possible adjustments that might be made in this framework with 
a view to the gradually disclosed pattern of events which certainly might not 
coincide completely with his initial theoretical premises. It is therefore 
essential that the political and economic analysis of the basic aspects of 
the state sector be combined with an analysis of changes in the socioeconomic 
sphere and in the social-class structure, with an assessment of the alterna- 
tive developmental patterns of the society in question and with the disclosure 
of the politicai and ideological struggle over these alternatives. All of 
these matters are examined to some degree in S. I. Illarionov's work. 


One of the positive features of the work is the consistency with which the 
author reveals the uneven replacement of trends in social development with 
specific signs of change (see page 11). In the first chapter the growing 
role of the state in the economy of the newly independent countries is ana- 
lyzed as a natural stage in their contemporary development, stemming from 
the increasingly societal nature of their productive forces. Despite all of 
the "specifically Eastern features" of these countries, the political and 








economic analysis of the state sector in the Pakistani economy reveals the 
fundamental similarity of its functions to the functions of state capitalism 
as one of the main levels in the structure of the capitalist method of 
production. A thorough analysis of the evolution of state economic policy 

in Pakistan (ch 2) and the basic trends and contradictions in the development 
of the state sector during the 1970's (ch 3) substantiates the author's con- 
clusion that the state sector in Pakistan “immediately acquired a state- 
capitalist nature” and that this was used by ruling circles "for the purpose 
of economic transformation on a capitalist basis” (p 172). 


Contemporary imperialism, represented primarily by the United States, is 
trying to keep the developing countries within the system of semicolonial 
exploitation and within the West's political and ideological sphere of influ- 
ence by making increasingly vigorous efforts to cultivate capitalist relations 
in these states and consolidate the position of private capital there. Noting 
that the example of Pakistan and several other newly independent countries 
testifies to the possibility of accelerating economic development as a result 
of the effective functioning of the state sector, the author conclusively 
criticizes the apologists of pro-bourgeois modernization as well as the 
advocates of an "Islamic economy" and the supporters of the "middle road." 
The capitalist development of Pakistan has not only failed to eradicate the 
economic disparities engendered by colonial domination, but has even created 
"new and serious disparities of a socioeconomic, foreign economic, technical- 
economic and geographic-economic nature" (p 173). 


The information the author presents in chapters 2 and 3 clearly demonstrates 
that isolated manifestations of specifically Eastern features, which lay 
behind the distinctive features of Pakistan's socioeconomic development in 

the 1970's, do not provide sufficient grounds to deny that the Pakistani 
society is capitalist and that the state sector in the economy of this country 
is a form of state capitalism. Changes in the role of the state sector during 
some stages of the country's development reflected changes in the correlation 
of class forces. For example, the author proves that the “economic reforms 
instituted by the administration of Z. A. Bhutto were in the interest of 
broader social groups and strata than before and were aimed at the accelerated 
capitalist development of the country. In this sense, they were more in the 
class interest of the bourgeoisie as a whole" (p 52). Internal conflicts 
between segments of the economically dominant class did not change the nature 
of the sector dominating the economy. 


The author does not confine himself to the economic approach and also reveals 
the sociological connections between some basic and superstructural institu- 
tions. His analysis of the concept cf “Islamic socialism" is indicative in 
this connection (pp 106-107). The tendency of the initiators of such concepts 
to misunderstand the class roots of the state leads to ideological distortions 
of the actual purpose of production relations. These defects are character- 
istic of the political and ideological concepts put forth by rival groups of 
the Pakistani bourgeoisie. The author demonstrates that an emphasis on the 
"socialist'’ nature of the new reforms was characteristic of Z. A. Bhutto, 
particularly in the beginning of the 1970's. Zia-ul-Haq, on the other hand, 
is stressing the need to preserve the "Islamic spirit" of the Pakistani 











economy as a counterbalance to socialism, although "socialism" was inseparable 
from Islam even in Bhutto's slogans. 


The author's main conclusions would be even more conclusive if he had included 
comparative information about other countries in South Asia and, in the 
broader context, about newly independent countries with a capitalist orienta- 
tion. The first, methodological chapter of the book is tao brief. It prob- 
ably should have included an analysis of the role of the state in the social 
life of the developing countries and defined the author's position more 
clearly on the debates of the 1970's regarding the socioeconomic nature of 
the state sector in the Asian countries and the future of national capitalist 
structures in the East. The role of the state in the development of agri- 
culture, the main branch in the developing countries and the one in which 
most of the laboring population is employed, is not examined thoroughly 
enough. The section or the country's foreign trade relations is not coordi- 
nated well with the main theme of the work and does not say enough about the 
means of leverage with which the state influences the use of foreign sources 
of financing and the country's participation in world economic ties. 


On the whole, S. I. L[llarionov's work, in which the subject matter is ap- 
proached from the political~economic and sociological vantage points, will 
be valuable and useful to Orientologists in various fields. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


STRENGTH OF CULTURAL CONTINUITY IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES STRESSED 


(Editorial Report] Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 

pp 86-96 carries an 8000-word article titled "Innovationa and Cultural Con- 
tinuity” by V.A. Shnirel'man. Published under the rubric "Problems of Method- 
ology", the article argues that investigators of primitive peoples must recognize 
that mere cultural contact in the absence of internal socioeconomic change 

is unlikely to produce rapid and far-reaching cultural change for the peoples 


involved. 
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ORIENTAL AFRICAN STUDIES IN MOLDAVIA DESCRIBED 


{Editorial Report] Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKIR in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 
pp 144-146 carries an 1890-word article titled "Oriental and African Studies in 
Moldavia" by P.S. Sergeyev. The article describes the status of such research 


in Moldavian academic institutions. 
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SOVIET-JAPANES SYMPOSIUM ON HISTORICAL QUESTIONS REPORTED 


{Editorial Report] Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 

pp 147-149 carries an 1800-word article titled "A Svmposium of Soviet and Japa- 
nese Historians" by P.P. Topekha. The article reports on the Fifth Symposium of 
Soviet and Japanese Historians held in Tokyo in December 1981 where a “lively" 
discussion took place on Japanese intervention in Siberia in 1981-1922. It also 
notes that Japanese historians now refer to these events as the ‘Siberian war" 
rather than the "Siberian expedition", a terminological shift that indicates ti” 
Japanese now class this intervention with other "wars of conquestof Japanese 


imperialism”. 
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NEW INDIAN STUDY OF HINDUISM PRAISED 


[Editorial Report] Moscow NARODY AZII I AFRIKI in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 82 
pp196-202 carries a 5500-word article reviewing Nirad C. Chaudhuri, "Hindusim: 
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extensive review praises Chaudhuri’s research 
"further perspectives for the study of Hinduism . 
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